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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


HE Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary objective is “the promotion of scientific investigation of 
the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide 


application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 
With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 
up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources of 


research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mv- 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 


of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 


Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the presen- 
tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 
evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip 


tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 
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Economic, Political 


and Social Change in a 


Village of North Central India* 


Morris E. Opler and Rudra Datt Singh ** 


Madhopur! is a village of north-central India, in the south- 
eastern section of the State of Uttar Pradesh. It is 25 miles 
from Banaras and 18 miles from Jaunpur, the district head- 
quarters. Four miles away is Kerakat, the Tahsil (subdi- 
visional headquarters) and the market town for the village. 
The nearest railroad stations are at Kerakat and Dobhi, each 
four miles from the village. A dirt road that runs from Dobhi 
to Madhopur is passable for wheeled vehicles eight months 
of the year, but the journey becomes very difficult during the 
monsoons which last from July to October. 


Madhopur is located in a monsoon area and gets about 
45 inches of rainfall annually, most of which falls between 
June 21 and October 21. The temperature ranges from a 
low of 39 degrees F. in January to a high of about 114 de- 
grees in May. The total area of Madhopur is 1,047 acres, of 
which 802 acres are under cultivation. Four hundred and 
ninety-one acres are irrigated at the present time, 422 being 
irrigated from wells and 69 acres from tanks. The village 
possesses 50 wells, of which 43 are used for irrigation. The 
arable parts of the village are about equally divided between 
good rice land and land suitable for the raising of wheat and 
barley. 

There are 1,860 people living in the village. Twenty-three 
subcaste groups are represented in the population. Of these 
19 are Hindu and 4 are Muslim.* Many of these subcaste 
*The material presented in this paper has been gathered in the 
course of a continuing project in Indian research which has been 
supported by the Carnegie Corporation, Cornell University, the 
Laboratory of Social Relations of Harvard University, the Social 
Science Research Council, the Watumull Foundation and the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation of New York. In this brief survey the 
general story of change in Madhopur is carried to the fall of 1950. 
A faculty seminar supported by the Division of Social Sciences of 
the Rockefeller Foundation provided the opportunity to bring these 
data together. 

** Dr. Opler is Professor of Anthropology and Mr. Singh is Re- 
search Associate in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Cornell University. 

1. “Madhopur” is a pseudonym. 

2. Though there are supposed to be no castes in Islam, these Mus- 
lim groups function as castes and have all the characteristics of 
Hindu castes. 


divisions are occupational groups, such as sweepers, basket 
makers, carpenter-smiths, potters, oil-pressers, washermen, 
grain parchers, and domestic servants. There are 245 persons 
in the village who can read and write but whose education 
did not extend beyond five years of primary school training. 
In addition, 41 finished Junior High School (6th to 8th 
grades), seven graduated from High School (through 10th 
grade), and two from Intermediate College (through 12th 
grade). One person from the village has received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree, three Bachelors of Science (two in the 
field of agriculture), and one has a Master of Arts degree. 
Thus there are 300 literates in the population, representing a 
great range of educational experience. 


Population Trends 


The population of Madhopur has been on the increase, the 
gain roughly paralleling the rise in population in India as 
a whole. Nevertheless members of one caste have left the 
village completely, and members of another are in the process 
of leaving. No new caste has come to the village to stay. The 
people who have left entirely are the Sonars (goldsmiths). 
The villagers’ more frequent trips to towns and cities have 
meant that they are buying their ornaments where the variety 
is greater and where newer designs can be obtained. Conse- 
quently, the business of the Sonars has shrunk, and they have 
been forced to migrate to larger centers and set up shop there 
in order to make a living. 


Herdsmen (Ahirs) are leaving the village because of the 
agricultural pressure on the land and the fact that former 
pasture land is now being plowed. The Ahirs of Madhopur 
have found a place some miles from the village where they 
can graze their cattle and carry on agriculture. They go 
back and forth between their new site and the village until 
they become established there, and then move out of the 
village permanently. In the last 25 years a little less than 
one-third of the Ahirs of the village have left as a result 
of this trend. 
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In 1903 a railroad was | 


rection. These deve 


vehicles) have disap- 


(two-wheeled horse-drawn 
seared from the village. Because of 
peared from the village. because of poor road connections 


they never were common but the two or three that were 


operating have now gone. Elephants, too, are no longer being 
kept. Male buffaloes and camels, however, still carry loads 
of merchandise to and from the market town. The eight rid- 
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ing horses that were once used have been reduced to one. In 
place of the one bicycle of some years ago there are now a 
dozen. Villagers make considerable use of the train that is 
ilable at Kerakat, and travel to Banaras is mostly by rail. 
insportation to Azamgarh is provided by a bus line that 
runs on a road one and one-half miles to the east. 


Changes in Agricultural Tools 
about a dozen all-iron plows (made of pig 
Thakurs 


There are now 
iron and molded) in the village, all owned by 
-aste). They were obtained at low cost from the 


3asic Seed Store in Kerakat which is run by the Department 
of Agriculture. The reason they are not more numerous is 
that the villagers believe that it requires stronger animals to 
pull a metal plow than a wooden plow. Consequently, only 
fairly well-to-do farmers with strong bullocks purchase these 
improved implements, and even then they are not used for 
all y . They are employed mostly for first plowing and 
for t out the roots of sugar cane and arhar (a type of 
pea) shares are brittle and easily and when they 
do it is sometimes hard to locate replacement parts. One 


Lohar in the village has made a plow of the same shape with 


share of steel which is much stronger and can be sharpened. 
and it cuts the 


for it does not break 


Chamars who went to the Delhi region for work brought 

back h them several toothed sickles that are twice as efh- 

cient as the type generally used in Madhopur. But only those 

thus brought back are in use; so far no effort has been made 
} 


to obtain more of them or have them manufactured locally. 


There are now about 20 mechanical chaff cutters in the 
village. The first one was introduced some 15 years ago by a 
villager wl le visiting Calcutta saw one in operation and 
ordered one. They are now obtainable in Jaunpur and 
Banar: 1 are also on sale at Kerakat. 

Because of the growing independence of labor and the 
higher wages sought by laborers, Thakurs, who are the larger 


, 
have been taking a much greater interest in 


Changes in Farming Methods and Crops Raised 
Commercial fertilizer (ammonium sulfate) is now being 
castor and neem. Until recently 


we 
neem oil cake was considered waste. Fertilizer is obtained at 


four or five people. These men are expected to do extension 
e exception of some demonstration work in 


idjacent villages they accomplish little along this line. 


The first green manuring was started about four years ago 
by Thakurs, and this practice is just beginning to be more 


generally adopted. About half a dozen farmers raise sanai 
(hemp) and turn it under. 

3etter seed than has been available in the past is now 
being stocked by the Department of Agriculture store, espe- 
cially sugar cane, wheat and rice seed. But no effective guid- 
ance is given concerning the sowing and the gathering of 
the seed, with the result that the pure gets mixed up with the 
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and Jaunpur and all points between and gave Madhopur a a 
feasible rail link with the outside. The improvement of the vil 
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{MEE opments made it possible for the Dhunias Hi 
of the village (five families of Muslim cotton carders and kit 
weavers), who could not compete with mill cloth production, sap 
to go to the textile mills in Bombay looking for work. Th ee 
Dhunia men work there most of the year, coming home fot oth 
one- or two-month vacations. Married women of the grouy 
sometimes go with their husbands and stay for shorter peri- irr 
ods, often working in the mills also. But the women claim usi 
that the Bombay climate affects their health adversely and tre 
will not stay more than a few months. No Dhunia family ne 
has left the ‘villa ze permanently and settled in the Bombay aA 
area, but they will probably do so in the future. One Dhuni bo: 
youth was working in Calcutta when the Hindu-Muslim di doz 
turbances broke out. During the excitement he went to East the 
Pakistan but has now returned to the village. In Pakistan he thr 
Persons from a number of groups, especially Chamars (an T = : to 
untouchable caste, now mostly employed in agricultural ground instead of digging into it. bri 
labor), work in Kanpur, Delhi and Calcutta for part of the dey 
year. There they act drivers of horse-drawn vehicles, take in t 
care of horses, o1 do manual labor. They try to return to tl wal 
village at harvest times. The Lohars (carpenter-smiths) hay use 
begun to go to distant points to work for part of tl I Al 
also. A number of young men of this caste now go to Cal wit 
cutta to try to find employment in concerns which make saf the 
and other iron and wooden objects. Nonias (workers in wel 
earth) have also gone out to work in Bengal and Assam. eart 
Groups of villagers go to surrounding localities to carry on - . 
work on a contract basis and may stay a week or more, d 
pending on the nature and extent of the job. This is a nev ae 
development and will be discussed later. I 
nome. iviany more children and youtl are Dein ent out oO 
the village for schooling than was the case in former times. = 
Villagers now visit Kerakat, Banaras and Jaunpur mucl se 
more often than formerly. In the past the village merchant pin 
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Those of the higher castes often go to Banaras for medical V 
attention. At present there is a great deal of travel to the to fi 
courts at Kerakat and Jaunpur because of litigation in con-§ rope 
nection with the state government’s landlord abolition law. ee A 
ally, 
Changes in Transportation ing 
adja 
vi 
Ma 
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inferior seed and soon deteriorates. Actually the wealthy and 
able farmers neither purchase nor use this improved seed. It 
has long been thought a disgrace and a sign of failure or 
poor management to be forced to borrow or buy seed. The 
village farmer takes special pride in being able to raise enough 
food to maintain his family and in having enough left over to 
use as seed. When he does buy his seed, he repays the store in 
kind, plus 25 percent interest. However, he is not too par- 
ticular about the purity of the seed he pays back, which in 
turn is resold by the store. If the villager gets a good crop 
others exchange seed with him, with the same result. 


a shift in Madhopur from 
The need for 
using all possible agricultural land has been a factor in this 
trend. The tanks and the channels that ran from them and 


In recent years there has been 


irrigation from tanks to irrigation from wells. 


between them have been filled in with earth and used for agri 
cultural purposes. Irrigation water has been obtained by 
boring more wells. Aske or 60 years ago there were only a 
dozen wells for drinking and irrigation in Madhopur; today 
there are 50. The first wells were unlined and collapsed after 
three or four years of use. Then came a period when the 


wells were brick lined. But neither mortar nor cement was 


used in their construction and, consequently, the walls had 
to have two or three thicknesses of brick. Lack of coal for 
brickburning and lack of proper masonry oasis retarded 
development of the wells. At present fewer brick are needed 
in the construction. In the last 15 to 20 vears a more efficient 
way of sinking wells has been found. The Lohars make and 
use a wooden wheel which is fastened above a metal blad 

A brick cylinder is built by Nonias, Kohars and Chamar 

with its base on the wooden wheel in a shallow hole dug in 
the ground. Its dimensions approximate those of the planned 
well. The cylinder is heavily weighted from the top and as 
earth is removed from the bottom of the hole the weight 


s the blade 


( and the cylinder deeper into 
the ground. When the water level is rea 


of the cylinder driv 


ched the masonry wall 


is built up, using the cylinder as a 


vase. 


During the period when tank irrigation was the rule 
woven swing baskets were used to raise the water from t 
tanks to the irrigation ditches. One example of metal tube 
used in place of the swing basket found its way to Madhopur 
Gorakhpur), but 


(this device, called dén, is well known 


because of the decreasing use of tank irrigation thet 
In the section of the 
the old type ditches with lift 


Irrigation are still in use. 


e is only 
one in the village farm lands where 


paddy is grown, and gravity 


Where irrigation from wells is carried on, it is now rare 
to find teams of men pulling up buckets by hand. Instead, the 
rope attached to the water vessels is drawn up by bualice) cs 


As to crops, the raising of sugar cane is increasing gradu- 
ally, for this is a good cash crop. The emphasis varies accord- 
ing to the prices being sought by various products. In an 
adjacent village an improved variety of maize was grown 
with good results and was subsequently introduced into 
Madhopur. But it was found that this variety needed a longer 
period to ripen than the maize that had been grown previous- 
ly. Because it remained so long in the field it required more 


careful watching to prevent depredations by birds, beasts and 


men. The field in which it grew could not be prepared in 
readiness for the rabi (spring) crop; therefore, in spite of the 
fact that the yield was greater, this improved variety of maize 
was abandoned. 


Up to 35 years ago it was thought that only rice could be 
grown on the land to the north of the village. One Thakur, 
against the advice of his elders, experimented and found that 
sugar cane could be grown there without difficulty. Now a 
great deal of sugar cane in addition to rice is grown in these 


fields. 


Changes in Diet 

The diet has become less nutritious over the last 30 to 
40 years, the food staples now being grain and sugar. As a 
result of the shrinkage in pasture land there has been a drop 
in the number of milk animals kept and, therefore, much less 
milk and 


food, mostly grain, is imported from Keral 
ously the case. There is a greater <bean tit of vegetables 


ied butter (ghi) are consumed. Today more 


cat than was previ- 


and during the harvest periods, when the re have 
grain on hand, large numbers of vegetable sellers from outside 


the village come to barter their product for grain. They dis- 
like selling for money, for between the poor judgment of the 


ah m they deal (who figure the cash value in 


their grain inaccurately) and the high price of grain, they 
‘hus it appears that the people 


h- 


women wit h 


do better to take the product. a 
want and are getting more variety, but less value and nouris 
ment. No coftee is used ; boys who have been to school will 
drink soda pop 


tea is becoming popular 
among the well-to-do but is not generally drunk. 


wen they can get it; 


More people are eating meat but they cannot afford it 
egularly. 


fowls has diminis 


against the consumption of eggs and 
The Chamars of the village are now 
ising about 50 previously, only Muslims raised fowls. 
The fowls of the (deshi) type and 
not an improved breed. The consumption of fish has remained 
fairly constant in recent times. No one in the village, not even 
the Muslims, eats beef. As a means of raising their status 
the Chamars are now 


village are of “country’ 


thinking of giving up pork as well. 
and high price of ghi (clarified but- 
ter), more commerci l vegetable oils are being used, such as 
Dalda and other highly advertised brands. Commercial fruit- 


flavored hard candies are bought for the children. Commer- 


Because of the scarci 


cial cookies are known but few can afford them, as with 
canned and powdered milk. 


Stimulants 

As stated in the foregoing, coffee is not consumed; tea is 
becoming popular. ‘“Tailored” cigarettes are smoked by a few 
occasionally. The diri or hand-rolled cigarette is widely used. 
Khatiks, Kahars and Bhars will drink liquor, but there is a 
current tendency for them to follow high-caste food and 
drinking habits and give up alcoholic drinks. 


Food Processing 

There is a trend away from food processing by hand and 
a greater dependency on bullock power for this purpose. A 
small percentage of the village grain is now processed i 


| 
l 
1 
) 


the mill at Kerakat. At Kerakat, too, a kerosene power-driven 
oil-seed presser has been installed and some of the villagers 
take their oil seed there to be 

1 a slicer made of wood and metal. is used 


processed. Potatoes are sliced 
and sun-dried anc 
also preserved 


in preparing them. Peas and cauliflower are 


by sun-drying. There is also presery its in cl 


ration of fruits in chutney 


and jellie S. 


Domestic Animals 


ae has already been mentioned, due to lack of pasture 
and the high cost of fodder, cows and female buffaloes are o1 
the decrease. Bullocks and male buffaloes are on the increa 
as a result of the fragmentation of land holdings, the breal 
down of the joint family, and the consequent increase in th 
number of independent farmers who need draft animals. Thi 
greater use of well irrigation may also be a factor in this 
trend. The number of goats is increasing; the number of 
dogs is diminishing; I F pigs i same as 
in former times. The t of fowl 
horses and elephant 

The tendency now, for those who can afford it, is to 
build sheds for animals separate from but near the hous 
otherwise a part of the house is still occupied by animals 


The plan of the houses has not changed essentially, but 
cement, brick and iron are displacing the old mud walls. To 
be considered substantial, a pakka (brick) house now requir« 


metal beams. Cement is replacing mortar in constructio 


work. 


Household Equipment 


Kerosene lamps have come into common use. There ar 
two kerosene pressure lar 1 the village which are privatel 
owned and which are utilized for special occasions. Match« 
are generally employed. They are of Indian manufactur 
and are purchased from the village Bania or in Kerakat. Beds 
Seva are more commonly seen than formerly, and a few 


beds have sense with tape supports. Some 
and benches are to be found, but are reserved for specia 

stuffed with cotton or made of 
several thicknesses of cloth sewn together are increasingly in 
: wall clock in the village and fou: 
able aah latter the property of students 
two modern guns (using cartridges) whicl 


owners for 


Household Utensils 

There is a greater use now of metallic utensils, especially 
those made of German silver and aluminum, although at first 
e use of aluminum. There 


there was much resistance against th 


initially, a strong 


was also, feeling against the use of china- 
| 


ware in the home (because it was felt that it could not be 


properly cleaned and yet was too expensive to dispose of 
an use), but this attitude is subsi iding 

Muslims, but is not accepted i Mad homes because it 
cannot be “properly” scoured with earth and water. Glass 
utensils are now being accepted after being frowned on for 


. Enamelware is used 
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some time. Forks are not used, but spoons, though not much 
in evidence yet, have appeared. From Banaras many house- 
holds have purchased a metal gadget resembling a meat 
er in design through which wheat dough is forced 

i preparation of a favorite dish. One household has a very 
large implement of this kind. A few of those who have been 
working away from the village own “tiffen” boxes (metal 
introduced by the English). 
packed and carried 


containers for carrying food, 
They are not used in the village but are 


when their owners are travelling outside the village. 


Changes in Shopping Habits 


Until recently objects in demand that were not manufac- 


tured in the village were obtained from the village Bania 


(shopkeeper, merchant) who obtained his stocks from Kera- 


Today, although the 


d mobility have become so great that most villagers 


Bania’s business has not decreased, 


demand an 
are themselves able to go on shopping expeditions to Kerakat 
or to the The most popular items purchased 
are cloth, iron tools (such as the plowshare and other agricul- 
(cheap and 
vegetable 


s, and materials used in house construc- 


larger centers. 


tural implements), soap, spices, salt, jewelry ( 


expensive), grain (not canned foods), kerosene oil, v 


cooking oils, hair oi 


tion (bricks, metal beams, etc.). Persons who make exten- 
sive purchases are likely to use the bullock cart or take a 


male water buffalo along for pack purposes. 


Other New Tools and Machines 


The barbers now » British-made handclippers and steel 


razors imported from ieee and Britain. ‘They use combs 


of rubber, plastic, and metal. The r-smiths’ tools are 
factory-made as, for example, their saws. Since there is no 
Darzi (tailor) in Ma ‘dh 1opur, the people employ Darzis fron 
surrounding villages who use foot-oper 

One Madhopur housewife has 
chine. Me 


spades are now in evidence. 


~arpente 


ated sewing machines. 
hand-operated sewing ma- 
al goods, such as nails, girders, buckets, bars and 
This is a recent not 
more than 20 to 25 years old, introduced since the Tata firm 


was established in Bengal. 


Recent Miscellaneous Introductions 

Large double-faced drums (army style) and trombones are 
played by Dafalis (a Muslim group which has formed a band 
that can 
monium was introduced about 30 years ago, as were these 


hired to play for special occasions). The har- 


other musical instruments. 


There are no cameras in the village, but a number of 


people have photographs which were taken in the towns. A 


very few people own fountain pens. 


Dress 


Men are wearing shirts with collars and coats cut accord- 
ing to European style and have them made in Kerakat, al- 
though the local tailors are also able to make them. There 
is no purchase of ready-made clothes. There is a growing 
tendency for men to wear European-type shoes with laces, 
but sandals are still the primary form of footgear. Not more 
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than 50 persons in the village wear any kind of footgear regu- 
larly as yet, although others have shoes or sandals which are 
worn on special occasions. Sweaters are being worn by men; 
women have been knitting over the last five to six years with 
plastic and metal needles obtained from the cities. A recent 
change is that some of the youths of the village wear pyjamas 
(loose trousers) in preference to the dhoti. Some of them 
also wear shorts. 

In general children are better clothed and begin to wear 
clothes at an earlier age than formerly. 

Most of the young men go bareheaded, for turbans are now 
seldom worn. Twenty-five years ago a man would never have 
attended a special occasion without wearing a turban—now 
it is common to do so. Similarly, 10 to 12 years ago it was 
considered fashionable to wear socks on such occasions; today 
this fashion has been abandoned. 

There are fewer men today with mustaches and beards; 
most men wear their hair in the European style. 

Women’s blouses are now tight fitting in contrast to the 
former loose style, and petticoats are more generally worn 
under the sari than in the past. 

Old, traditional forms of ornament are going out of fashion 
as modern styles of necklaces and earrings become popular. 
There is a great shift by those who can afford them towards 
the use of gold rather than silver ornaments. Women use 
plastic pins in the hair and nail lacquer. Some of the young 
women even use lipstick. There is also a change in women’s 
hair style. The bun at the back of the head has gone out of 
fashion and instead the hair is done in braids which hang 
loose, frequently tied with ribbons. 

The nose ring worn by women has gone out of fashion and 
big nostril pins are seen infrequently, although small ones are 
retained and worn by all women. More chain ornaments now 
adorn the ankle in place of the heavy, solid anklets. ‘The use 
of any kind of footgear for women is very recent. Most women 
go barefooted, but an increasing number are wearing chappals 
(sandals) but not Western-type shoes. Chamar women have 
given up mathi (the wearing of bangles from wrist to elbow, 
formerly a distinguishing mark of this caste). Face powder 
and baby powder are used now, but only by a very few. Hair- 
removing powders and pastes are being introduced. 


Communications 

Some villagers are familiar with and know how to operate 
telephones, having used them when visiting the cities. Vil- 
lagers visiting the towns use the telegraph offices at the rail- 
road stations. In Madhopur mail is delivered from the 
Kerakat Post Office twice a week. Money orders and letters 
are received and sent by the villagers. Though the villagers 
know of the existence of the radio there is as yet no set in 
the village. There has been some talk of getting a radio for 
the village, but so far lack of funds has made this impossible. 


Recent Trends in Recreation 

There are five or six gramophones in the village. When 
the villagers go to town they visit the moving pictures, or, if 
there happens to be one in town, the circus. Rugby football 
is played by the young men. 


Health and Medicine 


The villagers now consult doctors more frequently than in 
the past, although other methods of treating sickness have not 
been given up. Often a doctor, a pandit (Hindu priest) and an 
ojha (shaman) are called in on the same case. The Chamars 
and other very low caste groups still depend mostly on the 
ojha. One Thakur has started a store and keeps a stock of 
patent medicines on hand; his brother dabbles in diagnosis 
and prescription. A middle-aged man who was a compounder 
with the Indian National Army which fought under Bose 
has returned to his village, three miles from Madhopur, where 
he has been treating sicknesses in the village and has intro- 
duced Western medicines into many homes. He has been 
successful in dealing with some serious illnesses, and the 
villagers are developing a faith in him and his system of 
medicine. He gives injections and, among other things, uses 
aspirin, sulpha drugs, MB693, cibazol, cough medicines, qui- 
nine, paludrine, and, for those who are anaemic, food con- 
centrates. This man lived in Burma for some time and re- 
ceived his medical training there. He sometimes consults a 
qualified doctor before he treats a case. 


There are a few mosquito nets in the village but they are 
used to prevent annoyance and discomfort rather than because 
of any worry about malaria. 


The villagers are vaccinated against smallpox or plague 
only if an epidemic has spread to the village or to surround- 
ing areas. When cholera is prevalent in the vicinity, potassium 
permanganate is put in the wells. 

Thakurs go to Banaras for medical help and treatment 
much more than in the past. For eye trouble they usually go 
to a doctor trained in Western medicine. Other types of sick- 
ness that are not likely to require surgery are taken to a physi- 
cian who uses the Indian type of medicine. Among the well- 
to-do, false teeth are now being used to replace those extracted. 
These people go to Banaras for dental care. Only two vil- 
lagers carry life insurance. Medicine is about the only com- 
modity ordered through the mail. 

A number of persons in the village are wearing reading 


glasses purchased in Banaras and Juanpur. In some cases the 
la 


a 
villager selects the glasses himself in a general store and in 
others he is fitted by an “eye doctor.” 

There are no contraceptive methods in use, but there is 
much dissatisfaction with the high birth rate and a growing 
amount of talk, especially among women, about unwanted 
children. The old system of control in the joint family, by 
which a man was allowed access to his wife only when a 
child was wanted in the family or when the youngest child 
was approximately three years old, has broken down with the 
disruption and weakening influence of the joint family. It is 
our impression that the people are eager for birth control 
information. 

There is neither scientific breeding nor vaccination of ani- 
mals, although there is growing interest in the protection of 
animals by vaccination. During a recent epidemic which car- 
ried off cattle in the area, the villagers became quite concerned 
and searched the books in the little village library for hints 
about the diagnosis and treatment of the disease. 
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The Uttar Pradesh government has passed an act for the 
abolition of Beit in the state, especially absentee land- 
lordism. Tenants of certain categories, particularly occupancy 
tenants, were given the opportunity to deposit 10 times the 
annual rent with the government by a certain date. In return 
they were to become owners of the land and were guaranteed 
that for 40 years thereafter they would be taxed 50 percent 
of the rent they had been paying. Among the reasons the 
collection of the zemindari (landlord) abolition fund made 
very slow progress were: some tenants did not possess the 
necessary sum to deposit; some did not believe the plan would 
survive for many years; some were persuaded by the Socialists’ 
arguments that the cultivator should get clear title to the 


land without any payment, and so on. The Madhopur 
Thakurs (the la se rd group) in any case are not likely to 
be much affected by the scheme because they have been culti- 
vating their own | Much of what they have rented out 


is sir land (land to which. under present law, they cannot 
lose title even if they have been renting rather than cultivat- 
ing it). The law as it stands now merely states that renters 
cannot be ejected from sir land. Thus, in spite of the zein- 
the lot of the tenant and agricultural 
h improved. Only one 
limited section of Madh 
sean who stand to obtain land through the bill described. 
In Mac ir the main results of the bill so far have been the 
f litigation. Since occupancy tenants are sup- 


opur is occupied by tenants (mostly 


sneficiaries of the bill, everyone is eager 


appears as the per relies of a plot on 


the land record register kept by the petty official (patwari) in 


charge of keeping village land ownership data and agricul- 
tural statistics. When a villager claiming occupancy rights 


believes that his name is not properly entered in the records, 
he brings the matter to court. Not infrequently it is to the 


advantage of the zemindar or the 


patwari to take sides or 
encourage the argument. It is not uncommon these days to see 
ion of a village heading for the courthouse 
to take sides in such a dispute. Because of improper entries in 
the patwaris’ records (they have a reputation for yielding to 
influence) the government ordinances prohibiting 


ejection of tenants for a certain period have in many instances 
een nullified, and tenants are being forced from their land. 
In other words, landlords who are afraid of losing their land 
it and work it themselves, are using 


ley Go not reoccup\ 


1 


1e very people the government is at- 
eep on the land. 


every means to eject t 


Wages, Work Conditions 

Although more money is in circulation than formerly, there 
is still a substantial amount of barter economy and payment 
in kind in the village. Spices and vegetables are bought fron 
vendors on a barter basis; a landowner’s permanent workers 
and those who render regular services in the village receive 
payment in kind. This now acts to their advantage. If in tl 
past they received two seers (four pounds) of grain for a 
day’s work they still receive that amount, though the price of 
grain is five to six times greater than it was in 1939. Thus 
their wage is now from five to six times higher. Employees 
who do not have this traditional work understanding with 


th 


t 
In the past, Thakurs and Brahmans, some Banias and h 
Lohars, and a very few Nonias were the only ones who re- " 
kind. Now there is a greater d 
touchables and the untouchable f 
to out 50 percent of the children on t] 
the rolls of the primary school of Madhopur belong to the " 
depressed castes; there are no girls of these castes enrolled l 
at the school. The Thakurs, however, are showing a tendency I 
to send girls to primary school. During the last 10 years b 
girls have been entered in the elementary school of Madhopur, I: 
which has a total enrollment of 128, some of these children ei 
coming from nearby villages which have no elementary school. a 
The present elementary school building in Madhopur was ia 
erected by the District School Board in 1947. The text books ‘“ 
are prescribed by the Department of Education and are sold “i 
to the students. Despite increased enrollment and heightened 
i= ucation, the school is actually less well equipped 
now than it was 25 years ago when it was run by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Province. Now the District Board 
is responsible for it, but because the Board lacks adequate C 
funds the condition of the school has deteriorated. The vil- 
lagers are constantly complaining about this. 2 
> > N 
Six boys, all Thakurs and Brahmans except one (bar- A 
ber caste), attend junior high school in the nearby village of in 
Kanaura. A large number of boys of the village (about 20) su 
go to boys’ high school at nearby Mathuranagar (Karra); posed to be the chief be fo 
two study in the high school in Jaunpur; and another goes to to prove that his ig its 
high school at Banaras. Two boys are in Intermediate College, [XDI 
one at Banaras and the other at Mathuranagar. Two youths pr 
one in botany at Hindu University in Banaras, and the othe: e, 
A village library was started in 1947 by a villager wh sti 
donated a room in his home to house the books and who als ha 
acts as librarian. Of the approximately 500 books now in th of 
library, many are on agriculture; a few are in English and M 
are used by the students as text books. The library subscrib« td 
to three magazines, one specializing in agriculture and two of A, 
the popular short story and feature type. A daily paper com¢ oF 
to the library from Banaras. The books are being read ex 2, 
tensively by women as well as men, the most popular bein F 
novels and collections of short stories. The library is sup : 
ported by contri ks and money by the most pri EEO) di 
perous villagers and of grain from the cultivators at harvest ‘*™Pting to protect and ab 
time. At the h last rabi (spring) crop, 40 att 
rupees’ worth by the farmers. Th br 
Lohars (carpenters) cupboard for the books mi 
if the necessary materials were contributed by the village. Tac 
far 
ani 
cor 
tio 
rla 
s. People are eq 
being urged to MMMM Jand holdings and engage in co- but 
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their — receive money and a meal or two a day while 
on the job. 
hopur were fixed by the village assembly a long time ago. 
The Lohars and Kohars (potters) used to get two annas a 
day plus food. Today they are paid eight annas a day plus 
food. But this is not satisfactory to them because outside of 
the village they can earn twice as much or more (as much 
as two rupees); also they know that those who come to 
Madhopur from the outside are paid at the higher rate. The 
lower rate for work performed in the village by 


Monetary rates for work done by villagers in Mad- 


residents was 
based on certain additional prerequisites granted them by vil- 
lage landowners and elders. But although these workers are 
eager to retain their advantages, such as grants of free land 
from the Thakurs, they still want the higher wages they 
can earn outside. Another reason why increased pay is de- 
manded is that new kinds of work have entered the scene 
since the traditional understandings were established. 

In the past, villagers offered their services as individuals 
and employers, confident that there was plenty of labor, bined 
on an individual basis. Currently there is a shift to work on 
a group contract basis, especially among Kohars, Nonias and 
Chamars. The present popularity of this work arrangement 
is probably a carry-over of the villagers’ outs de. experiences. 
Nonias who have joined groups working g under contract in 
Assam and Bengal realize that there is more profit in atti 
ing on a group basis. After arranging a guarantee of a fixed 
sum for a certain job, a group can, by working faster or 
e job quickly 


for longer hours, finish th and make more than 


its members could individually in the same number of days 
There is now some relaxation of the rules which heretofore 
prevented members of one caste from doing the work of an- 
other. A few Chamars and Bhars are working as masons. 
Some Bhars are tiling roofs, which is the traditional task of 
the Kohar (potter). A Thakur in an adjacent village has in- 
stalled an improved oil presser; a few years ago it would 
have shaken a community to find a Thakur doing the work 
of a low-caste Teli. Though this incident did not happen in 
mg such practices so near at hand leave their mark 
on the thinking of the Madhopur people about sucl 
Another Thakur in the same adjacent village 


bricklaying and makes his own tiles 


1 subjects. 


does his own 


Family Relations 

Social distance between older and younger generations has 
diminished. Fathers particularly are much less hesitant now 
about taking care of their own children and showing them 
attention and affection. This, of course, is related to the 
breaking up of the joint family. The position of women is 
much improved. They have more voice in family affairs—a 
factor that also can be related to the weakening of the joint 
family. Pardah (strict seclusion of women) is breaking down, 
and more girls are receiving formal education. Also brides 
coming to the village are now better educated. This is a func- 
tion of the improved education of village youths, for mar- 
riages are usually arranged between young people of roughly 
equivalent backgrounds. Girls are still tatooed after marriage 
but the markings now are quite inconspicuous. There are 
three cases, one very recent, of widows remarrying among 
castes which formerly did not permit it, and there is less 
talk and feeling against such a practice now. 


11 


Group Relations, Social Mobility, and Politics 


The hold of the caste assemblies over their members has 
weakened, and the dominant groups of Thakurs and Brah- 
mans are losing control over the lower castes. A leveling is 
occurring. Low-caste people are trying to raise their status by 
hist surnames like Singh (a Kshattriya surname) and 
Sharma (a Brahman surname), and by wearing high-caste 
marks such as the sacred thread, which properly is worn only 
by the three highest castes. The Nonias and Lohars even 
tell a story which supports their claim to descent from a 
Brahman. On the other hand, the Thakurs are becoming less 
particular about caste marks (such as the sacred thread) 
while the 


lower castes are taking all possible means to elevate 


their social position. 
The lower castes have 


too, and are no long 


become conscious of their rights, 
er willing to suffer indignities; a harsh 
brings a 
caught hold, 
feel increasingly that everyone is equal and that 
no person has the 


l 


word addressed to them by a high-caste person now 
sharp retort. The idea of independence has 
and villagers 
r. In the past a person’s 
ie respect due him were intimately related to 
land ownership. Therefore the new land laws, holding out as 
they do the promise that all cultivators will ultimately be land 
owners, have in part been responsible for this psychological 
leveling and the rising spirit among the lower castes. 

With the comi 
The fir: 


st 
to the Brahmans, Thakurs, and Kayasthas; a second trend 


right to abuse anothe 
power and t 


ng of independence two trends developed. 
was an organization of the low castes in opposition 
was alignments on a political basis regardless of caste. Both 
kinds of grouping are present still but grouping on a caste 
basis is gowing weaker while alignment on a wider political 


basis is growing stronger. 


Village assemblies are now elected on the basis of adult 


franchise. When this first occurred the feeling of opposition 


1 


of the lower castes against the high castes was still the domi- 
nant factor in local ‘alka. The low-caste groups, who form 
the majority in the village, were determined to wrest power 
from the Thakurs and, as a consequence, most members of 
the assembly (Panchayat) were elected from these lower-caste 
groups. But, since the economic control of the village lies 
in the hands of the Thakurs, the assembly has not been able 


to accomplish anything in the year or more it has been in 


existence, reas it has a right to levy and collect taxes for 
community purposes and the responsibility for introducing 
and executing development programs in the fields of health, 
education, sanitation, and community organization. The stale- 
mate occurred because the old leaders, the Thakurs, would 
not cooperate and sabotaged any program advanced by the 
Panchayat. For example, throughout the village area the roads 
had been encroached upon by the farmers, so the Panchayat 
initiated a move to get the roads opened. But in this as in 
other cases, the consent of the land owners had to be ob- 
tained, and this consent was withheld. A similar fate met the 
attempt to open up old water channels which had been 
blocked at many points. If this continues, the Panchayat will 
conclude its three-year term with no accomplishments to its 


credit; it will not even have been successful in collecting the 
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cess which is supposed to support it financially. The Panchayat 
leaders will be discredited, and the former leaders will hav 


od chance to reassume political as well 
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village. It is reasonal 


the most prominent in the village, will eventually disappear 
from the area. But this does not mean that all such move- 


sh on” or grow in importance. The village weavers 


le to predict that this caste, once among 


1 working out of the village for an equal period of 
time and have to travel much farther to find employment. Yet 
none of them has left the village permanently. The instability 
of their employment and the poor living accommodations af- 

led them in | 
e ties. The Ahirs, on the other hand, can pretty well 
stablish former patterns of work and activity in surround- 


yay are among the deterrents to severing 


ings not too different from those they are leaving. The “en- 
vironments” in which particular changes prosper or decline 
require close attention. It should be noted that although some 


innovations seem to show advantages, they may finally be re- 
jected because they present ac 


the kind to which they were accustomed. But it required a 


longer growing period and interfered with double cropping 


and so was soon discarded in favor of the old kind. 


} 


whether a 


and innovators will do well to a 
cess they recommend, which in itself appears to 


be superior to that now in use, is as well adapted to a general 


pattern that would be unprofitable to disrupt. 


A better understanding is needed of the fact that “common 


sense” expectations of what will be well received and quickly) 


vain favor often run afoul of traditional and cultural factors. 


It might be assumed without question that if the govern 


ment sells pure seed at fair prices the seed will be enthusiastic- 
ally received by the best and most progressive village farmers. 
However, as we have seen, the traditional conception of the 


od and provident farmer as one who is able to produce his 


own seed, as well as sufficient grain for the use of his family, 


interferes with the smooth operation of the plans of the gov- 


a 3 
ernment’s basic seed stores. Because these cultural considera- 
tions are not sufficiently taken into account, goals and targets 


often are not reached and in official circles disappointment 


When we come to the question of the areas in which the 
} 


hange has taken place, it is our impression 


‘xtensive and pervasive shifts have occurred 
and political and social relations rather than in 


n of technology, possessions, and work habits. The few 


bicycles which have appeared in, the village, while important, 
are, perhaps, more significant as tokens of things to come 
immediate practical assets. But the mass education 
of “untouchable” children, the introduction of co-education, 
the tolerance of widow re-marriage, the wresting of political 
power from the land owners and high caste groups by the 
artisans and lower castes—these are momentous changes that 
penetrate to the core of village life, and, indeed, of Indian 
life. They bespeak the end of an era and a reorganization of 
intellectual and social energy. They suggest to the student 
of culture change in India the interesting developments that 
will be his to follow as attempts are made to harness modern 
technology in the service of the emerging values and social 


relationships of the new Republic of India. 
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Conclusions 
Madhopur is a fairly typical village of its region and, in a 
lems. The new variety of maize with which the farmers of 
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ations of Hindu- 


is in India 


Pars Ram and Gardner Murph y* 


In 1950, it was the hed of Gardner Murphy to act as 
UNESCO consultant to the Indian Ministry of Education, 
ind while in India to be associated with a number of univer 


sity and government teams studying the sources and forms of 
Hindu-Muslim tension in various areas. Pars Ram was leader 
of the UNESCO research team at the Muslim University in 
Aligarh and gathered the data 
these data we shall compare those secured in the Bombay area 
by Professor C. N. Vakil, and in the Calcutta area by Dr. B. 
S. Guha. But we shall seer) emphasize the situation in 


Aligarh. 


for the present report. With 


First, we shall discuss the social context. Aligarh is a pre- 
dominantly Hindu city but it has an influential minority of 
Muslim landlords and real estate owners who form the elite 
of the city and the surrounding at This influential Muslim 
group early realized the nec ss of starting an institution of 
European learning to train Muslim young men for avenues 
of a yew thrown open to Indians due to the impact on 
India of Europe. 
the Mus lim 


part of India. It became a 


This institution developed into 
University and it attracted Muslims from every 
1ew symbol of the Muslim political 


aspiration, the nucleus for the ideology of a separate sovereign 
ite for the Muslims of India and, finally, the executive tool 
of this ideology. 


The partition of India sent thousands of Muslims to Pakis- 
tan—officials and scholars, artisans and laborers. The newly- 
created state needed Muslim ministers, Muslim professors 
and Muslim administrators. There was an opening for mer- 
chant and white-collar Muslims, as well as barbers, laundry- 
men, bakers, smiths, and so on, whose clientele were Muslim 
migrants. Then there were those who looked to Pakistan as 
the basis for a new life. The disturbed Hindu-Muslim rela- 

*Dr. Ram is Director of the Institute of Child Development, 
Gujarat University, Ahmedabad, India; Dr. Murphy is with the 
Department of Psychology, City College of New York. 


tions consequent to the partition led to a general panic among 
Muslims in India, which was intensified in no small measure 
by their own uneasiness at having brought about the partition 


of the country. 


But the Univer ity, the lock factories, and other agencies 
kept many Muslims in Aligarh. From a rather proud and 
self-sufficient group, they have suddenly become a very inse- 
cure minority group. Many hear and believe rumors that their 
be looted and disappear at night; cowherds, 
butchers, and leather workers fear that Hindus will attack 


them as ‘“‘cow-killers;” cloth merchants feel that they get less 


shops will 


than their quota of cloth, and can barely exist on what they 
do receive; Muslims in general believe that unemployment is 
due to the hostility of the present Government. Specific inci- 
dents point up the daily psychology of the situation: a Hindu 
kicks a Muslim toy-vendor’s basket and scatters the toys to 
the obvious amusement of Hindu bystanders; Muslim chil- 
dren returning from school hear taunts of: “Go back to 
Pakistan ;’’ a Muslim rickshaw puller gets a few cents for four 
ours’ work and is told that if it is not enough he should go 
to Pakistan; an excited Hindu says that the return of the 
feast of Holi will usher in new killings. Thus, stories spread, 
many Muslims become terrified, and their leaders go to the 


authorities to request special police protection during the 
period of danger. The number of Hindus preying upon anti- 


han the usual anti-social 


Muslim sentiments is no greater t 
element found in any large ~. The Indian Government 
has provided safeguards for the protection of the minorities 
in Aligarh, as everywhere else. There is a committee of 
Muslim public men to help the local government officers in 
the rehabilitation of Muslims returning from Pakistan and 
also to help in the general protection of Muslims. There is 
also a large number of Hindu public leaders who actively 
cooperate with Muslims and the Government to keep down 
aggression. But the Muslims’ feeling of insecurity, generated 
through their loss of prestige and their reduced numbers, 
continues to be an important factor in their feeling of anxiety, 
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Data from Aligarh and Bombay suggest that perhaps only 
10 or 15 percent of Muslims and an equal percentage of 
Hindus recognize that the situation is one for understanding 
and not for blame; the balance on both sides perceive the 
situation moralistically and themselves in the role of the 
Hindu refugees studied by the UNESCO 


ifferent parts of India appear, in general, to be 


considerably more bitter about Muslims than are resident 
Hindus not so directly affected by the partition of the country. 


Yet here 


which the social perspective is standardized for the group is 


emerges a rather startling fact. The degree to 


act that Hindu refugees who suffered direct]; 


Muslim hands (through loss of property or even through 


loss of family members) seem to harbor no more hostility to 
Viuslims than those who made good their escape without 
iffering any such personal misfortune. The data from Ben 
gal, Gujardt, Delhi and other regions are consistent in show- 

he was a collective experience which standardized the 


collective outlook. We repeatedly find, as E. L. Horowitz 


lon: oO su ( ted, that group hostility develops into such 
id form that personal adversity adds little to or subtracts 
little from the total 
This does not in any way imply that individual difference 


are absent, but that they are due to quite different factors. 
4s in our American studies of prejudice, economic and educa- 


are often less important than various obscure 


rs probably related to individual temperament 
and to early home atmosphere. In the Calcutta study the most 


} 
eem to be those 


who were so before the partition 
t prejudiced those who were so as children and 
h young Muslims. In our present studies, about 


of each group could be said to be practically free 


another 15 percent limit their prejudice to 

preference for their own group as against the other, and 
nt vigorously reject the other group. This is 
reminiscent of many interracial and interreligious patterns 
as other quarters of the globe. 
Indeed, we get the feeling that the whole Hindu-Muslim 
1 rather typical page from the very long story of 
up conflict. One is reminded of the Know-Noth- 
ings, the American Protective Association, the Ku Klux Klan, 


the terror in Detroit in 1944, and in Miami in 1951-2. 


We have, ot course, often been told that these difficulties 
economic; or, on the other hand, that they stem from the 
ity of Hindu and Islamic cultures. We shall not 


1b-nail sketch of the intricate pattern of Hindu- 


irreconcilaDl 


Muslim relationships, but merely stress the fact that even 
when we deal with the same economic group in the same city, 
with men and women who have lived through the same terrors 
and the same struggle towards renewal of normal life, we 
find profound individuality in response: for example, from 
those Hindus who believe in the extermination of the Mus- 
lims, to those who believe that under present conditions the 
Government should favor the Muslims and give them special 


consideration. The use of projective tests such as the Thematic 
Apperception Test is now being attempted by several research 
teams in an attempt to throw light on the deeper dynamics 


of these rich individual differences. 
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In any such study as this it is easy to get lost in a tale of 
woe. There are, however, broader perspectives to be kept in 
actually be more 


le nature of crisis ad- 


studies may 
+] 


mind. In the long run such 
iseful in enabling us to understand 
justment than in mitigating immediate distress. We hope the 


Government of India will use our data; but even if they do 
not, the Aligarh material affords some fascinating insights 


with reference to Muslim and Hindu orientation to life 


Especially significant is what Kurt Lewin used to call “time 


sketched on an in- 


perspective.” For the Hindu, events are 
finite canvas of time; for the Muslim, history is dynamic 
and even explosive. Important things are occurring at this 
instant. Without a single clear exception up to Pane present 
time, when a Hindu in Aligarh is asked: ‘“What is the most 
recent example of trouble?” he upon a 


f Hindu-Muslim relationships down 


broad historical sket 
to events of a year or so prior to the interview. “It seems to 


“that there was a scuffle in the streets and some- 


me,” he says, 
body was killed 10 or 12 months ago,” or, “I think 


ber some Muslims leavi 


ing at night for Pakistan. That must 


remem 


have been a year ago.” Ask any Muslim the same question— 


and no exception has yet been found among those interr« 
gated and he tells you of events of i or two ago, 


events still burning deeply within him: cw hy, last week three 
men learned that their nee were to be looted ae hey left 
for Pakistan at once,” or “This very day my children came 
home from school crying saying that Hindu children had 
taunted them.” In the same way, for the Hindu the future 
is a vast open space, hse the Muslim a sharply structured 
region wherein that which is closest is most vivid. Ask any 
Hindu, “If you had the 
the communal troubles?” and you get this sort of reply, 


“Well, we’ve had these 


power, what would you do to sto 


trouble a long, long time, anc 


will be a long, long time before we get rid of them.’’ Ask 
any Muslim y what he would do to stop the difficulties and he 
plies, ““The police can stop them tomorrow if they want to.” 


Two hypotheses immediately sug 
hypothesis is that this difference in time perspective is due to 
in Hindu culture compared 


culture. If this 


the unstructured nature of 
to its highly structured nature in Islamic 
hypothesis is true, we shall find similar responses among 
Hindus outside of India, notably among those few who are 
still living in Pakistan. We shall find these same respon 

characteristic also of a later period of interrogation when 
present crisis is past. Similarly, we should get the same re- 
sponses from Muslims in Pakistan, or indeed in Iran, Jordan, 
or Egypt. The second hypothesis is that the difference in time 
perspective is a characteristic difference between majority and 
minority groups or between secure and insecure people. From 
be 


this point of view, the secure need not remember crisis inci- 
I 


dents nor need they be concerned with the immediacy of their 


] 


removal. The insecure, subject to continuous threat, must take 
note of all that threatens them, and recent past and immediate 
future must be sharply defined. 

We believe that the testing of hypotheses of these types may 
add materially to our understanding of the relation of crisis 


} 


psychology to the psychology of stable and enduring cultural 


relationships. ! 


IV 

The obvious que vp at this point is whether any imme- 
diate therapy exists for this Hindu-Muslim situation. We are 
afraid that aside from a slight therapeutic 


oration of members of all communities 


value which 
comes from the collal 
1ese investigations, there is no fundamental 
be expected except through the long and costly 


and castes in t 
amelioration to 
1. In the 
from Pa 
matter the attitud 1€ 
The refugees felt that the 


sate 


ime, we believe that the attitude of Hindu refugees 
Government of India (and for that 
general public) supports hypothesis 2. 
Government could, if it wished, compen- 
the property left by Muslim emigrants to Pakistan, 
the property of Muslim Indian families, some of 
whose members have accepted Pakistan citizenship. In contrast to 
this, the Government of India has committed itself to the rehabili- 
tation of Mus! who care to return to India from Pakistan. It is 
therefore holding the property of many Muslim families in sacred 


or even 


trust for them. Similarly, the basic biological needs of the people 
are affected by the Governmental control of the distribution of 


essential commodities. his frustration of basic needs results in 
impatience implying a craving for impulsive “here and now” satis- 
faction. In « nite ist with this the Government, aiming at a long 


range policy of promoti 


the prosperity of the country, uses its 
ym abroad machinery for industrial de- 
velopment at the cost of raw materials immediately needed. This 


foreign exchange to buy 


difference in the frame of reference of the two groups has a pro- 
found influence on their respective time perspectives. 

But what is to be our own time perspective? Let us glance at 
ecent histo Situations perceived as national crises by Hindus 
and Muslims were in the past occasions for Hindu-Muslim amity. 
The consolidation of the British rule in India was a threat to the 
existence of the po liti cal and the religious elite of both sig The 
threat to Turkey é of the spiritual unity of the Islamic 
countries in the second decade of this century, resulting from British 
policy in the Near East, resulted in the Indian Muslim theologians 
joining hands wi i in opposing British rule in India. The 
{ ane x influence of the ian National Congress held out a threat 
for the Hindu and Muslim princes and landlords who forgot their 


religious identities and exerted joint efforts to preserve their status. 


The recent elections in India have given further illustrations of 
crises cementing inter-group differences. Sikhs are usually regarded 
Pepsu, a predominantly Sikh con- 
tituency, among whose voters are persecuted and dispossessed refu- 
gee Sikhs from Pakistan, voted for a Muslim (unattached to any 
political party) as their representative to the state legislative as- 

mbly, in ference to Cor ind Hindu Mahasabha candi- 
dates from the sam constituency. In recent elections hundreds of 
thousands of Hindu voters returned Muslim candidates Parlia- 
ment out of a political hostility to their Hindu rivals. Muslim 
Qidwai Indian Government, raised 
a voice of revolt ; rainst the Congress and the Congress Govern- 
ment and was able to command a tremendous Hindu following 
amongst both Congress leaders and the masses. Those Muslims 
who had until recently cz ainst 
Hindus and Congress decided to vote for the Congress candidates. 
Perhaps a crisis serves as shock therapy for Hindu-Muslim differ 
ences. 


slims as enemies, and yet in 


, until recently a Minister of th 


ried on vigorous propaganda 


But there is a more pervasive and a more vigorous crisis facing 
countries whose inhabitants eke out an existence with agriculture 
and rely on human and animal sources of power. The philosophy 
which governed their day-to-day life was to be as self-sufficient 
as possible. The ruling chiefs and the Government existed for them 
on a distant horizon (with the exception of the tax collector’s semi- 
annual call). The Government was, however, a personalized agency. 
‘The Government are our parents” is a common saying in the 
rural areas. This humanity has suddenly been faced with world 
forces which have shocked them out of their comfortable philosophy 
of self-sufficiency. They must try with their existing social percep- 
tual tools to understand the world forces impinging on the humblest 
peasant, creating the necessity for new identifications. New group- 
ings, defined through the new economic and political realities, are 
coming into existence and the old groupings must in time be weak- 
ened. 
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number of earnest and devoted intellectual leaders 


with real vision who, through basic education, the trade union 


movement, and other social agencies, are accomplishing ex- 
traordinary feats on the limited scale possible for them. We 
y believe it is important for social scientists to understand In- 


lus dian problems in terms of the urgency of crisis on the one 
hand, and the excellent local leadership on the other hand. 
ind By helping these local leaders with funds, moral support, 
nk- and I assistance, they will be able to develop projects 
ital in which Hindus and Muslims can work side by side. In this 


way we shall not only do some immediate good, but also 
t in a tooling-up process that will take on real humani- 
tarian importance when we turn our attention from present 
day tensions to the brighter theme of inter-community eco- 
nomic and political cooperation towards group goals. In our 
‘sent limited understanding of social dynamics, a real 


iation can only come with the definition of group goals 


ywards which all, regardless of caste and community, can 


devote their energies. 


process of group rehabilitation in stable and satisfying ways large [ee 

of life. This is a task involving capital which modern Indi; 

does not possess, engineers and teachers who will take man 

years to train, and technical and political SKUIS Which Delon 

to the remote future. It is very evident that the primar 
means at our disposal are group projects in which Hin 
and Muslims work together to establish schools, public w« 

and other services from which all can benefit. But to g1 

the capital for such projects out of the peasants is hardly thi 

able, and under present conditions no other source of cap 

Americans often make the mistake of looking for all solu- 

tions at the top level. Yet in many parts of India local peop] 

invite Muslims to their festivals and help them to enjoy them 

selves. Student groups invite Muslim students to their club 

very bright spot in the situation is the presence in India of 2 iy 
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Steel 


for Stone- 


Axes 


\ge Australians 


Lauriston Sharp* 


I 

Like other Australian aboriginals, the Yir Yoront group 
which lives at the mouth of the Coleman River on the west 
coast of Cape York Peninsula originally had no knowledge 
of metals. Technologically their culture was of the old stone 
age or paleolithic type. They supported themselves by hunting 
and fishing, and obtained vegetables and other materials from 
the bush by simple gathering techniques. Their only domes- 
ticated animal was the dog; they had no cultivated plants of 
any kind. Unlike some other aboriginal groups, however, the 
Yir Yoront did have polished stone axes hafted in short han- 
dles which were most important in their economy. 

Towards the end of the 19th century metal tools and other 
European artifacts began to filter into the Yir Yoront terri- 
tory. The flow increased with the gradual expansion of the 
white frontier outward from southern and eastern Queens- 
land. Of all the items of western technology thus made avail 
able, the hatchet, 
acceptable to and the most highly valued by all aboriginals. 


most 


or short handled steel axe, was the 


In the mid 1930’s an American anthropologist lived alone 
in the bush among the Yir Yoront for 13 months without 
seeing another white man. The Yir Yoront were thus still 
relatively isolated and continued to live an essentially inde- 
pendent economic existence, supporting themselves entirely by 
means of their old stone age techniques. Yet their polished 
stone axes were disappearing fast and being replaced by steel 
axes which came to them in considerable numbers, directly or 
indirectly, from various European sources to the south. 

What changes in the life of the Yir Yoront 
under aboriginal conditions in the Australian bush could be 


still living 


expected as a result of their increasing possession and use of 


the steel axe? 


II 
The Course of Events 


Events leading up to the introduction of the steel axe among 
the Yir Yoront begin with the advent of the second known 


*Dr. Sharp is Chairman, Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Cornell University. The field work on which this study is 
based was supported by the Australian National Research Council 
through the award of a Fellowship to the author in 1933-35. The 
material in its present form was prepared for the seminar “Case 
Studies in Applied Anthropology,” which has been given at Cornell 
University each year since 1948. Many of the cases used in that 
seminar will appear in a handbook of case studies in applied anthro- 
pology which has been prepared by the Cornell Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology under an arrangement with the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 


group of Europeans to reach the shores of the Australian con- 
tinent. In 1623 a Dutch expedition landed on the coast where 
the Yir Yoront now live.! In 1935 the Yir Yoront were still 
using the few cultural items recorded in the Dutch log for 
the aboriginals they encountered. To this cultural inventory 
the Dutch added beads and pieces of iron which they offered 
in an effort to attract the frightened “Indians.’’ Among these 
natives metal and beads have disappeared, together with any 
memory of this first encounter with whites. 

‘The next recorded contact in this area was in 1864. Here 
there is more positive assurance that the natives concerned 
were the immediate ancestors of the Yir Yoront community. 
These aboriginals had the temerity to attack a party of cattle 
men who were driving a small herd from southern Queens- 
land through the length of the then unknown Cape York 
Peninsula to a newly established government station at the 
northern tip.2 Known as the “Battle of the Mitchell River,” 
this the instances in which Australian 
aboriginals stood up to European gunfire for any length of 
time. A diary kept by the cattle men records that: “. .. 10 
carbines poured volley after volley into them from all direc- 
tions, killing and wounding with every shot with very little 


was one of rare 


return, nearly all their spears having already been expended. 

. . About 30 being killed, the leader thought it prudent 
to hold his hand, and let the rest escape. Many more must 
have been wounded and probably drowned, for 59 rounds 
were counted as discharged.” The European party was in 
the Yir Yoront area for three days; they then disappeared 
over the horizon to the north and never returned. In the 
almost three-year long anthropological investigation con- 
ducted some 70 years later—in all the material of hundreds 
of free association interviews, in texts of hundreds of dreams 
and myths, in genealogies, and eventually in hundreds of 
answers to direct and indirect questioning on just this par- 
ticular matter—there was nothing that could be interpreted 
as a reference to this shocking contact with Europeans. 

The aboriginal accounts of their first remembered contact 
with whites begin in about 1900 with references to persons 
known to have had sporadic but lethal encounters with them. 
From that time on whites continued to remain on the 
southern periphery of Yir Yoront territory. With the estab- 
lishment of cattle stations (ranches) to the south, cattle men 
made occasional excursions among the ‘“‘wild black-fellows”’ 
in order to inspect the country and abduct natives to be 


1. An account of this expedition from Amboina is given in R. Logan 
Jack, Northmost Australia (2 vols.), London, 1921, Vol. 1, pp. 18-57. 


2. R. Logan Jack, op. cit., pp. 298-335. 
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expedition reached the Coleman River where a number of 


Yir Yoront men 
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le boys and “house girls.” At least one such Ill \ 


ind women were snot for no ap] 


If we concentrate our attention on Yir Yoront behavior 


tering about the original stone axe (rather than on the 
ttempt to help reculate @X¢——the object—itself) as a cultura! trait or item of cultural 
ttempt to help regulate 

Sie naan strip of Cduipment, we should get some conception of the role this 
nplement played in aboriginal culture, 1 Nis, in turn, shoul 


us to foresee with considerable accuracy some of the 


results stemming from the displacement of the stone axe by 


yroduction of a stone axe required a number of simple 
chnological skills. With the various details of the axe well 


mind, adult men could set about producing it (a task not 
considered appropriate for women or children). First of all 


, which could be rolled into 


cord for the binding; and gum, to fix the stone head in the 


haft. ‘These materi: srrectly gathered, stored, 
prepared, cut to siz ianipulated. They were 
in plentiful supply, and could be taken from anyone’s prop- 


erty without special permission. Postponing consideration of 
ld be made by any normal man who 
had a simple knowledge of nature and of the technological 
ier with fire (for heating the gum), and 
a few simple cutting tools—perhaps the sharp shells of plenti- 


[he use of the stone axe as a piece of capital equipment 


used in producing other goods indicates its very great im- 

rtance to the subsistence economy of the aboriginal. Any- 

( man, wo! or child—could use the axe; indeed, it 

was used prim by wom for their’s was the task of 

ver approached the gr whose men obtaining sufficient wood to keep the family campfire burning 

for tl ( for cool or other purposes, and all night against 

sult of the work of t VJ 1R mosquitoes and cold (for in July, winter temperature might 
Y ; reat n ' v drop below 40 degrees). In a normal lifetim woman 
| : a A of d uld xe to cut or knock down literally tons of 
vil rds. the missionaries made it firewood. The axe was also used to make other tools or 

TE? the a ' . weapo 1 a variety of material equipment required by 

of which were then given or traded to the aboriginal in his daily life. The stone axe was essential 

7 UT = an they also handed in the construction of the wet season domed huts which keep 
ful s gratis to both mission and bush out some rain and some insects; of platforms which provide 
prevented guns, liquor, and damaging n: d torage; of shelters which give shade in the dry summer 
decima ching the tribe when days are bright and hot. In hunting and fishing and in 
At food the axe was also a neces- 
imy ted. no item ¢ lture, where preservatives 01 

le except ( king, the natives spend more 

vas j all groups of time obtaining food than in any other occupation—except 
t] The sleeping. In only two instances was the use of the stone axe 
vood su at Cl strictly limited to adult men: for gathering wild honey, the 
missio! sive most prized food known to the Yir Yoront; and for making 
aboris indiscriminately and in con- the secret paraphernalia for ceremonies. From this brief listing 

In addition. some steel axes as wel] as of some of the activities involving the use of the axe, it is easy 


by natives in con 


] 
steel axes had 
} 

she 


an vor were still traded in to the Yir Yoront to understand why there was at least one stone axe in every 


tact with cattle stations in the south. Indeed, camp, in every hunting or fighting party, and in every group 
probably c to the Yir Yoront through out on a “walk-about” in the bush. 


com t 


{ a} riqinal rade ratnra , ne ale Aminen ‘ 
of aboriginal trade long before any regular Che stone axe was also prominent in interpersonal rela- 
hit 1 occurred tions. Yir Yoront men were dependent upon interpersonal 
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relations for their stone axe heads, since the flat, geologically- 
recent, alluvial country over which they range provides no 
suitable stone for this purpose. The stone they used came from 
quarries 400 miles to the south, reaching the Yir Yoront 
through long lines of male trading partners. Some of these 
chains terminated with the Yir Yoront men, others extended 
on farther north to other groups, using Yir Yoront men as 
links. Almost every older adult man had one or more regular 
trading partners, some to the north and some to the south. 
He provided his partner or partners in the south with surplus 
spears, particularly fighting spears tipped with the barbed 
spines of sting ray which snap into viscious fragments when 


they penetrate human flesh. For a dozen such spears, 
of which he may have obtained from a partner to the north, 


some 


he would receive one stone axe head. Studies have shown that 
the sting ray barb spears increased in value as they move south 
and farther from the sea. One hundred and fifty miles south 
of Yir Yoront one such spear may be exchanged for one stone 
axe head. Although actual investigations could not be made, 
it was presumed that farther south, nearer the quarries, one 
sting ray barb spear would bring several stone axe heads. 
Apparently people who acted as links in the middle of the 
chain and who made neither spears nor axe heads would 
receive a certain number of each as a middleman’s profit. 

Thus trading relations, which may extend the individual’s 
personal relationships beyond that of his own group, were 
associated with spears and axes, two of the most important 
items in a man’s equipment. Finally, most of the exchanges 


k place during the dry season, at the time of the great 


too 
aboriginal celebrations centering about initiation rites or other 
totemic ceremonials which attracted hundreds and were 
occasion for much exciting activity in addition to trading. 
Returning to the Yir Yoront, we find that adult men kept 
their axes in camp with their other equipment, or carried them 
when travelling. Thus a woman or child who wanted to use 
an axe—as might frequently happen during the day—had to 
get one from a man, use it promptly, and return it in good 


condition. While a man might speak of ‘“‘my axe,’ 


a woman 
or child could not. 


This necessary and constant borrowing of axes from older 


by women and children was in accordance with regular 


men 
patterns of kinship behavior. A woman would expect to use 
her husband’s axe unless he himself was using it; if unmar- 
ried, or if her husband was absent, a woman would go first 
to her older brother or to her father. Only in extraordinary 
circumstances would she seek a stone axe from other male kin. 
A girl, a boy, or a young man would look to a father or an 
older brother to provide an axe for their use. Older men, too, 
would follow similar rules if they had to borrow an axe. 

It will be noted that all of these social relationships in 
which the stone axe had a place are pair relationships and 
that the use of the axe helped to define and maintain their 
character and the roles of the two individual participants. 
Every active relationship among the Yir Yoront involved a 
definite and accepted status of superordination or subordina- 
tion. A person could have no dealings with another on exactly 


equal terms. The nearest approach to equality was between 
brothers, although the older was always superordinate to the 
younger. Since the exchange of goods in a trading relationship 
involved a mutual reciprocity, trading partners usually stood 
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in a brotherly type of relationship, although one was always 


classified as older than the other and would have some ad- 
vantage in case of dispute. It can be seen that repeated and 
widespread conduct centering around the use of the axe helped 
to generalize and standardize these sex, age, and kinship roles 
both in their normal benevolent and exceptional malevolent 


aspects. 
Che status of 
not only by sex, 


by membership in one of two dozen patrilineal totemic clans 


any individual Yir Yoront was determined 
age, and extended kin relationships, but also 


into which the entire community was divided.? Each clan had 
literally hundreds of totems, from one or two of which the 
clan derived its name, and the clan members their personal 
names. These totems included natural species or phenomena 
such as the sun, stars, and daybreak, as well as cultural 


“species”: imagined ghosts, rainbow serpents, heroic ances- 


tors; such eternal cultural verities as fires, spears, huts; and 
such human activities, conditions, or attributes as eating, 
vomiting, swimming, fighting, babies and corpses, milk and 
blood, lips and While individual members of such 
totemic classes or species might disappear or be destroyed, the 
class itself was obviously ever-present and indestructible. The 


loins. 


totems, therefore, lent permanence and stability to the clans, 


+} 


to the groupings of human individuals who generation after 


generation were each associated with a set of totems which 
distinguished one clan from another. 
The stone 


totems of the Sunlit 


axe was one of the most important of the many 
Cloud Iguana clan. The names of many 


members of this clan referred to the axe itself, to activities 


in which the axe played a vital part, or to the clan’s mythical 
ancestors with whom the axe was prominently associated. 
When it was necessary to represent the stone axe in totemic 
} 


ceremonies, only men of this clan exhibited it or pantomimed 
its use. In secular life, the axe could be made by any man 
all; but in the sacred realm of the totems it 


belonged exclusively to the Sunlit Cloud Iguana people. 


1 


and used by 


Supporting 


I 


+} 
tio 


e aspects of cultural behavior which we 
have called technology and conduct, is a third area of culture 
tacludes id 
A 


which sentiments, and values. These are most 


, for they are latent and covert, and even 


difficult to deal with 


unconscious, and must be deduced from overt actions and 
ler communicating behavior. In this aspect of 
the culture lies the 


Yoront and to their cultural way of life. 


language or otl 


The stone axe an important symbol of masculinity 


among the Yir Yoront (just as pants or pipes are to us). By 
a complicated set of ideas the axe was defined as “belonging” 
to males, and everyone in the society (except untrained in- 
fants) accepted these ideas. Similariy spears, spear throwers, 
and fire-making stic 

symbols of masculinity. But the masculine values represented 


was 


ks were owned only by men and were also 


by the stone axe were constantly being impressed on all mem- 


bers of society by the fact that females borrowed axes but 


3. The best, although highly concentrated, summaries of totemism 
among the Yir Yoront and the other tribes of north Queensland 
will be found in R. Lauriston Sharp, “Tribes and Totemism in 
Northeast Australia,” Oceania, Vol. 8, 1939, pp. 254-275 and 439-461 
(especially pp. 268-275); also “Notes on Northeast Australian 
Totemism,” in Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Vol. 20, Studies in the Anthropology of 
Oceania and Asia, Cambridge, 1943, pp. 66-71. 


significance of the stone axe to the Yir / 


} 


| 
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not other masculine artifacts. Thus the axe stood for an i1 occurring to maintain a fundamental tenet 
portant theme of Yir Yoront culture: the superiority and hat the present must be a mirror of the past. 
igh 1 he eater value of his axe in all its aspects, uses, and associations 

if m. As the ax into the context of Yir Yoront technology and 


a myth, a set of ideas, had put it there. 


Yir behavior. IV 
To understand the Yir Yoront culture it is necessar be The Outcome 

steel axe indiscriminately and in 

ideology. A fundamental belief of Yoront technology occurred simul- 

into two grea changes. It is therefore impossible 

the int 

mildly mar 


in a special sense the 


ts of this single innovation. Neverthe- 


> effects of the from stone to 


and the steel axe may be used as an 
when the old was succeeded by quantity of European goods and 


the present. Onginally the aboriginals and of their general 


eaisin The use of the steel axe to 
vendits seem to be justified. It was one 
of the first European artifacts to be adopted for regular use 


era suppla 


eternal continua 
itself had 
f r Yoront, and whether made of stone or steel, the 
d axe was clearly one of the most important items of cultural 


ft from stone to steel axes provided no major tech- 
iffict sain A hile the aboriginals themselves could 
ufacture s e heads, a steady supply from outside 
broken wooden handle could easily be replaced 
timbers with aboriginal tools. Among the Yir 
new axe was never used to the extent it was on 


1d mission or cattle stations (for carpentry work, pounding tent 
pegs, as a hammer, and so on); indeed, it had so few more 
1 -actical effect on the native 
some better, and 


it | uses than the stone axe that 
standard of living was negligil 

These factors were 
native. The white man 


could be used longer without 


‘tient to make it of value 


elieved that a shift from steel to stone axe on his part would 


e his. be a definite regression. He was convinced that his axe was 


its use would save time, and that it 
cnnical progress towards goals 


the native. But this assumption was 
‘iginal practice. Any leisure time the 
using axes or other western 
d _ tools was not invested in “improving the conditions of life,” 

d | nor, certainly, in developing aesthetic activities, but in sleep 

) art they had mastered thoroughly. 

Previously, a man in need of an axe would acquire a stone 
was outlined, and to that extent determined for him, by a axe head through regular trading partners from whom he 
set of ideas concerning the past and the relation of the present knew what to expect, and was then dependent solely upon a 


to the past. known and adequate natural environment, and his own skills 


1ed that Dog-chases-etc. had two or easily 
Duck clan and one hash m the however, was in no such self-reliant position. 4 he attended 


acquired techniques. A man wanting a steel axe, 
wives from tl 


Native Comp of them being blind, that he a mission festival when steel axes were handed out as gifts, 


had four children with such and such names, that os had a_ he might receive one either by chance or by a g to im- 
broken wrist and was left handed, all because his ancestor press upon the mission staff that he was one of the “better” 
had exactly these same attributes, then we know (though he bush aboriginals (the missionaries definition of ‘‘better’ being 


apparently didn’t) that the present has influenced the past, quite different from that of his bush fellows). Or, again 


at the mythical world has been somewhat aaj isted to meet almost by pure chance, he might get some brief job in con- 


ies ana accidents of the inescapably real present. nection with the mission which would enable him to earn a 
was thus in Yir Yoront ideology a nice balance in _ steel In either case, for older men a preference for the 
mythical was adjusted in part to the real world, steel axe helped change the situation from one of self-reliance 


world in part to the ideal pre-existing mythical world, to one of dependence, and a shift in behavior from well- 


| 
7 
7 
7 
also had to be borrowed by the younger people it represented conduct because 
the nrectice af ace another imnartant theme running thronch 
that the present wi rld, as a natural and cultural environ- ¢CduUIpment they po sessed, 
ment, was and should be simply a detailed reproduction of The s 
the world of the ancestors. He believed that the entire uni- nologica 
verse 1S noWw as was in the bdeginnil when 1t was estaD- not man 
lished and left the ancestors. Che ordinary cultural life continus 
of the ancestors became the dally life of the Yir Yoront « mps, from Di 
and the extraordinary life of the ancestors remained extant Yoront 
in the recurring symbolic pantomimes and paraphernalia four 
only in the most sacred atmosphere of the totemic rites. 
Such beliefs, accordingly, opened the way for ideas of wh 
should be (because it supposedly was) to influence or he 
determine what actually zs. A man called Dog-chases-iguan 
31 1 17 } 1 } 
up-a-tree-and-barks-at-him-all-night had that and other name 
because he believed his ancestral alter ego had also had then; 
he was a member of the Sunlit Cloud Iguana clan beca 
ancestor was; he was associated with particular countries and much more efficient, that 
totems of this same ancestor; during an initiation he played therefore represented t 
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structured or defined situations in technology or conduct to 


} 


ill-defined situations in conduct alone. Among the men, the 


older ones whose ez sage experience or knowledge of the white 


man’s harshness made them suspicious were particularly care 
ful to avoid Saolaw: stein with the mission, and thus ex- 
cluded themselves from acquiri ing steel axes from that source. 
In other aspects of conduct or social relations, the steel axe 
was even more significantly at the root of psychological stre 
among the Yir Yoront. ‘his was the result of new factors 


which the missionary considered beneficial: the simple numeri- 


increase in axes per capita as a result of mission di 
tion, and distribution directly to younger men, women, and 
even children. By winning the favor of the mission staff 


woman might be given a steel axe which was clearly intended 
to be hers, thus creating a situation quite different from the 
previous custom which necessitated her borrowing an axe 
from a male relative. As a result a woman would refer to the 
axe as ‘“‘mine,”’ a posses a » form she was never able to use 
of the stone axe. In the same fashion, young men or even boys 
also obtained steel axes directly from the — with the 
result that older men no longer = a complet 
all the axes in the bush community. All this led to a revolu- 
tionary confusion of sex, age, see kinship roles, with a major 
gain in independence and loss of subordination on the part of 
those who now owned steel axes when they had previously 


} 
been unable to possess stone axes. 


y partner relationship was also affected by tl 
A Yir Yoront might have a trading partner 


th whom he defined as a younger brother 


and over whom he would therefore have some authority. But 
if the partner were in contact with the mission or had ot 
access to steel axes, his subordination obvious 


Among other things, this took some of the excitement 


from the dry season fiesta-like tribal gatherit Vg 
round initiations. These had traditionally bee: “ti 
annual occasions for exchanges between tradi 
when a man might seek to acquire a whole yeai of 


stone axe heads. Now he might find himself prostituting his 
wife to almost total strangers in return for steel axes or other 
white man’s goods. With trading partnerships weakened 


leir distribution 


Not only did an increase in steel axes and tl 


to women change the character of the relations between indi- 


viduals (the paired relationships that have been noted), but 

previously rare type of relationship was created in the Yir 
Yiront’s conduct towards whites. In the aboriginal societ; 
there were few occasions outside of the immediate family 


when an individual would initiate action to severa 
bd 
people at once. In any average group, in accordance with the 


kinship system, while a person might be sake “oie to 


+ 


several people to whom he could suggest or command action, 


he was also subordinate to several others with whom 


n sucn 


avior would be tabu. There was thus no overall chieftan- 


or authoritarian leadership of any kind. Such om 
cated operations as grass-burning animal drives or totemic 
ceremonies could be carried out smoothly because each person 
was aware of his role. 


On both mission and cattle stations, however, the whites 
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imposed their conception of leadership roles upon the aborigi- 

1als, consisting of one person in a controlling relationship with 
a subordinate group. Aboriginals called together to receive 
gifts, adn axes, at a mission Christmas party found 
} 


themselves facing one or two whites who sought to control 


their behavior for the occasion, who disregarded the age, sex, 


and kinship variables of which the aboriginals were so con- 


and 


sciou who considered them all at one subordinate level. 
The white also sought to impose similar patterns on work 


parties. (However, if he placed an aboriginal in charge of a 


mixed group of post-hole diggers, for example, half 


group, those subordinate to the “boss,’”’ would work while 
the other half, who were superordinate to him, would sleep.) 
For the aboriginal, the steel axe and other European goods 
lize this new and uncomfortable form of social 


organization, the leade 


came to symD¢ 


r-group relationship. 


The most disturbing effects of the wen axe, operating in 
‘onjunction with other elements also being introduced from 
the white man’s several sub-cultures, developed in the realm 

; itional ideas, sentiments, and values. These were un- 
dermined at a rapidly mounting rate, with no new conceptions 
being defined to replace them. The result was the erection 
of a mental and moral void which foreshadowed the collapse 

1 


and destruction of all Yir Yoront culture, if not, indeed, the 
extinction of t iological group itself. 


From what has been said it should be clear how 


in overt behavior, in technology and conduct, we: 


values it in a reliance on nature, in the prestige of 
masculinity and of age, and in the various kinship relations 
A scene w: +t in which a wife, or a young son whose initia- 


need no lon yer defe Tr 

to the husband or father who, in turn, became confused and 

insecure as he was forced to borrow a steel axe from them. 
} 


For the woman and boy the steel axe helped establish a new 


epted readily as an escape 
from the unconscious stress of the old patterns—but they, too, 
were left confused and insecure. Cech became less well 


defined with the result that stealing and trespassing were 


introduced into technology and conduct. Some of the excite- 

ment surrounding the great ceremonies evaporated and 

1 


lost their previous gaiety and interest. Indeed, life itself be- 


came less interesting, sthouall this. did not lead the Yir 
Yoront to discover suicide, a concept foreign to them. 

The whole process may be most specifically illustrated in 
terms of totemic system, which also illustrates the significant 


role played by a system of ideas, in this case a totemic ideology 


kdown of a culture. 


In the first place, under pre-European aboriginal conditions 


where the native culture has become adjusted to a relatively 
nt, few, if any, unheard of or catastrophic 
crises can occur. It is clear, therefore, that the totemic system 


erves very effectively in inhibiting radical cultural changes. 
The closed system of totemic ideas, exp me uining and categoriz 
ing a well known universe as it Was xed at the beginning 
of time, presents a considerable brides to the adoption of 
new or the dropping of old culture traits. The obstacle is not 

1surmountable and the system allows for the minor variations 


which occur in the norms of daily life. But the inception of 


major changes cannot easily take place. 
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has no distinctive origin myth, nor are 
ciated with it. Can anyone, sitting in 
afternoon, create a myth to resolve 
s, and the horrid suspicion arises as 
origin pda which failed to take 
new universe of the white man. The 
sly iectidene one clan and the other, 
the stone axe pl eal, but is hacking 
entire cultural system. 
vironment. But they also know, Che aboriginals to the south of the Yir Yoront have clearly 
Nave canoes because their OWN passed beyond this stage. They are engulfed by European 
ave t | ul cul either by the 1 yn or cattle station sub-cultures or, 
f universe of t orthern t - for some natives, by a baffling, paradoxical combination of 
or the canoe would 1 sia er) both incongruent varieties. Ihe totemic ideology can no 
r of new beNavioral skis for | longer port the inrushing mass of foreign culture traits 
adoption would I¢ m nd the my aking process in its native form breaks down 
tanc the complete] and emotionally a saturation 
loped row exp] which can 
pc Vriad new which can 
to associate 1t with some one Or neither be ignored nor any longer assimilated simply force 
the aboriginal to abandon his totemic system. With the col- 
Gecige Wien) @ Ulus est | of this system of ideas, which is so closely related to so 
one of the Clans ready t used vhole community. many other aspects of the native culture, there follows an 
oe al lis 1 complete cultural disintegration, and a 
c we can « that for the on ing at 3 9 4G demoralization of the individual such as has seldom been 
hai ( pre t technol eco d d log } 
chai In the el P toten 
we seem tO Have expaanauon 3 t ment, but admittedly too rigid for the new realities pressing 
or ( 1 native sentiments and 
1aT10N 1 ( t t nj dead ns. The aboriginal has pra 
1 det I \ passed beyond the realm sider who might wish to soo) 
At a later st: of the contact situatio1 has been ind do him well or ill. a cl 
¢ \ i t Retu from the broken natives huddled on cattle sta- wen 
system begin to appear with regularity ; frequei al tions or on the fringes of frontier towns to the ambivalent ae 
remain within the range of native experience. According] ut still liy aboriginals settled on the Mitchell River mis- : 
they cannot | ignores tl “Battle of tl Mitchell” é ion, W note ol! further devious result of the introduction Aln 
I i I a nila of Eur tifac During a wet ison stay at the mi the 
tl t i t l t! li ( I ( ] thi ol d overed that hy supply ol tooth m 
\ 
here t I Y ( I \ being depleted n alarming rate. Investigation ind 
t re t oti \ that ng taken by old men for use in a new se 
trying to maintain t aboriginal definition of the situ tooth paste cult. Old materials of magic having failed, new war 
accept Luropean artifacts and bel ry ns, but ht materials were being tried out in a malevolent magic directed onl) 
to their totemic system, assigning them to various « towards the mission staff and some of the younger aboriginal 
( I with ori I t I Old mal ] ly ignored by the missionari were eo 
myth-making process up with t cultural chan eeking to regain some of their lost power and prestige. Thi we 
the 1 can cont to nild hardly effective, but perhaps only 
cul - Dut ¢ or OV V ( ( bec co kind of magic on the mission was chu 
thes by this tin b. mur 
P + t nati t } x 17 1 1 | thar 
nic aS) For the Yir Yoront s in the bush, a time could be pre- 
fused culture would produce an overload of anxiety. The Micl 
towards His own and towards Lurope: mythical pa f the totemic ancestors would disappear as a Tacu 
t | hi hl an ale 1 1 Uni 
NE comet oh which the future was supposed to 
All ghosts are t¢ s of the Head-to-the-East Corpse the past, the present could 
t of course closel and the future and uncertain. prie: 
with d w! I t is close] t ild | Reaction to this stress might foun 
death, and he and thing pel » n 4 some form Of §} { gression, or withdrawal and sona 
assigned to the Corpse clan as totems. The steel axe, as a apathy, or some more raiBiatie approach. In such a situation orda 
was thus associated with the Corpse cl Bi ssionary with sekesadadian of the processes going on Ai 
clearly li wit stone axe, it is a totem of about him would find his opportunity to introduce his forms paris 
the Sunlit Cloud Iguana clan. Moreover, the stee ce, lil of religion and to help create a new cultural universe requ 
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Francis M. Donahue and Norman D. Humphrey* 


Historical Background 


In 1898 two Ukrainian immigrant families settled in a 


prairie section of Chicago known as Burnside. ‘They were 
soon followed by friends and relatives who in time established 
a church around which, along with other associations, ther 


leveloped an ethnic community (in both an ecological and 
interest sense) of several hundred families. 


sesses a singular feature in its adherence to the 


The church pos- 
Eastern Rite. 
Almost without exception, the supporters and members of 
the church had been peasants in Europe who after their arrival 
in the United States came to Chicago where they became 
industrial workers and unskilled day-laborers. ‘Their changed 
along with other factors contributing to- 
vastly altered not 


economic position, 


wards “assimilation” of American culture, 


the roles of church but 


and priest in their daily lives, 
their attitudes towards religious phenomena. Moreover, it 


and functions of the church as an 


only 


also altered the structure 
association. ! 

Ukrainian village in the old country the 
church and its pastor were the central forces in the 
munity: their status and power in social areas was greater 
than even that of the political leaders. In Great Russia and 


In the typical 
com- 


* Francis M. Donahue is with the Department of Effective Living, 

Michigan State College. Norman D. Humphrey is a member of the 
faculty of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Wayne 
University. 
1. Professor Donahue, the senior author, although of Irish-German 
ethnic extraction, as a youthful aspirant for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood became interested in the Greek rites of Christianity, and 
found the social responsibilities and obligations of priests of this 
segment of Christianity accordant with his temperament and per- 
sonal inclinations. Consequently, he arranged for training and was 
ordained as a Ukrainian Orthodox priest. This, of course, required 
acquisition of competence in both Ukrainian and Staroslavonic 
languages. Assigned temporarily as a substitute to the Burnside 
parish, he was able to establish sufficient rapport so that he was 
requested to fill the position of parish priest. 


state always closely in- 
among both Russians and Ukrainians religior 


stical force in 


in the Ukraine, church and were 
tegrated, and 
formed the primary social as well as ecclesia 


their lives, much as Roman Catholicism pervaded all aspects 


of life in medieval European countries. 
The Sts. 
began as a Uniate congregation. 


Peter and Paul Ukrainian parish in Burnside 


Jniates are Roman Catho- 
lics under papal jurisdiction but employing the same rituals, 
Staroslavonic language in services, and some aspects of canon 
Eastern Orthodox C athelics, Chris- 
988 A.D. when their Grand 
the hands of Greek 
Orthodox missionaries from Constantinople. Within a short 
all the Ukraine had become Eastern Orthodox. Polish 
Roman Catholic mis sought to 
“convert” the Ukrainian Orthodox mem 
tholicism and promised to allow the Ukrainians to continue 
their Staroslavonic language 


among the 
1e to the > 
Prince Viadimis 


law found 


tianity ca Ukrainians in 
accepted baptism at 
time 
sionaries in the 17th century 


bers to papal Ca- 


to use their own ritual forms, 
and to allow their priests to be either married or celibate 
according to their desires. Persecution succeeded in effecting 
this where sacerdotal persuasion failed, so that large numbers 
of Ukrainians, especially in Galicia and territories west of 
Kiev, were transferred papal control. Most of the 
Ukrainians who came to the United States in the early part 
of the century were Uniates. Orthodox Ukrainians generally 
Russian Orthodox parishes and even 


under 


became affiliated with 
today a large percentage of communicants of Russian Ortho- 
dox parishes are Ukrainians from eastern Ukraine. 


The Church in Chicago 
cal old- 


The initial Burnside Ukrainian church was a typi 


country wooden structure. The group asked for and was sent 
and the first pastor 
Several of the 


a Uniate priest by the papal authorities 
began his functions at the turn of the century. 
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ea pastors llowed the Easter: on to ecclesiastical authority: the congregation repudi- 
Rit rv I re Ukrainian Uni jurisdiction of its Ukrainian Orthodox bishop and 
priests w 2 t of these priests wet with p outside the canonical Orthodox 
married LW Jan 7, 1913 (Ukraini: though retaining its Slav-Byzantine ritual. This 
ist c lia lend the wood change resulted in the adoption of the Ukrainian language 
1 to the g1 1, and fc t the c the churcl instead of the Staroslavonic liturgical 
worsl J Roman Catholic t outside iguage used h the Uniate and Orthodox Ukrainians. 
the Bur section. Soon, | er, a new brick struct | 
From a strictly and autocratically controlled Uniate con- 
1k the nd of 1913 services 1 egation this Ukrai group changed to a system where 
CONGUCKEC t Ar cturally the | chure Fig > all the financial and some of the religious control of its parish 
the and Byzantir nc ts t now its own hand 
bar c1 te decorate the Ukrain t 
Altered Role of the Priest 
Plisshin Many of the « ak of the resentment they 
bore for the Uniate pri in the Ukraine and Galicia. The 
From Uniate to Orthodo: priests there lived like ¢ —big lords—and the peasants 
. - : we equired to worl periods each month on the 
ric gricultural lar his cattle or harvesting his 
7% rT, crops. The priest often took the best produce from poorer 
peasan his fee for performing a baptism, marriage, or 
funeral ceremony. With governmental support, the clergy 
= had n f llion of the peasants. In urban Chicago, 
: sit however, the situation is changed. Knowledge of the system 
Americ Pro congregations and a somewhat 
su cept of what “American liberty” meant, caused 
the immigrants to seek to overthrow all ecclesiastical authority 
q 5 O . during the « rly part of the ce ry. One result of this em- 
ot hatic d rat y in ecclesiastical matters was the 
4] Orth multi t ( id splinter-groups created by constant 
livisions and )-d of congregations. From autocratic 
control in church matters a tendency toward laissez-faire 
Old Roman Cat chbishop in Chicago w1 
devel ype 
pi 
Che position of the priest changed from that of appointed 
Functior hano d Structure oI hired employ Some of the Orthodox 
riests tried to exercise strict control once they were accepted 
he c \ t ( the Burnside parish, but as a consequence were summarily 
tl or 1 discharged and new pastors were called. Nevertheless, despite 
I ( limited authority, the priest enjoys a position 
i ot prest nd importance in the Ukrainian community. He 
I- c from t of tl nteract high rate with the older immigrants and, if he 
ti ( the ¢ deciin young man, is able to develop strong bonds with the 
s v the b ci n ers of the parochial group as well. 
cl he pr bles of | ric t versus pa ‘ish control is partially 
P : O explained | tl relative stability of group and the exist- 
ie as ence of individuals who can play mediating roles between the 
An rican communit; and the ethnic group. ( his is 
‘ t to tr af 4 ae eee illustrated subsequently in the paper by a case study of an 
the ethnic | ). In contrast to numerous other immigrant 
On had less adaptive ecclesiastical leadership. During the 
periods its priests failed to sense and act in terms of 
Where the people were” in relationship to outside institutions. 
The role of the priest changed greatly once the congregation’s 
me right to legal control of the church property was established, 
tc with no change in the form and manner of worship, and with 
of Poy the acquisition by ethnic leader elements of “democratic” 
ge gr meanings and sanctions for changed loci of social power in 


the parish. 
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Altered Church Calendar Customs 
Rural survivals are seen in certain religious observances, 
rituals that sometimes become very difficult to perpetuate in 
a highly urbanized area. One of these observances is the bless- 
ing of the food prepared by the housewife for the 
Sunday meal. The priest is expected to visit every home in 
his parish on Holy Saturday to bless the ham, eggs, cheese, 


Easter 


horseradish and sausage which will comprise the feast which 
marks the end of the Lenten fast and abstinence. In a small 
rural community the priest could easily visit every home in 
his parish, but in the Burnside community, with its outlying 
dependent settlements in Pullman, South Chicago, Cottage 
Grand Crossing, Hegwish and Hazelcrest, 
where members of the Ukrainian Lage now live, it is a 
herculean task for the priest to cover all this territory in the 
13 or 14 hours between Saturday morning service and the 


Grove section, 


midnight service he conducts early Easter morning. Yet any 
family whose home is not visited and whose food is not blessed 
feels that the Easter celebration is incomplete. A practice that 


is simple to carry on in rural villages in the Ukraine is be- 


coming increasingly difficult to continue in urban America. 


At Christmas time anothe1 
the Ukraine it is the 
church choir to visit every home in the village, 
blems of the Nativity and singing traditional Chr 
carols. At each house the choir membe 


rural survival is practiced. In 
custom on Christmas day for the 
carrying em- 
rs are provided with 
refreshments by each host. The of visiting the 
several hundred homes of the parish in urban Chicago i 
apparent. Yet feel that Christmas 
not been as it was in starem kraiu if they are not visited by 
In Burnside an ipaorstiin has been used to meet 


the older immigrants 
the choir. 
this new urban situation. The choir is divided into six or 
seven groups of three or four singers who are then assigned 
to different sections of the parish, thus enabling them to cover 


| 


4 dependent areas in one or two days. 


At the Feast of the (The Jordan Festival) in 
January, it is customary in the Ukraine to go to the river or 


Burnside and the 


Epiphany 
stream in the village, chop out a huge block of ice and carry 
it to the church yard where it is moulded into a six- or seven- 
foot cross. This is blessed by the priest during the Epiphany 


day services and then broken and distributed to the people 


who melt it and carry the sacred water into their homes for 


use during the year in domestic adden: In urban Burnside, 
the ice must be purchased from commercial dealers or water 
must be substituted. 
in the Jordan Festival but th 
work to take part in the 


The younger people seldom pal rticipate 
e older people will miss a day’s 
ceremonies. 

During the summer months Pentecost is celebrated. It is 
called 


is to decorate their parish church and their own homes with 


Green Sunday” by the Ukrainians whose custom it 


large branches of trees and green bushes. The agricultural 
background of the people is seen in this typically rural sur- 
vival. Urban people might use cloth banners or bunting for 
decorations on such occasions, but in the Ukraine the peasants 
took the best they could find and the green branches and 
bushes met their industrialized, 


needs. Pentecost in urban, 


soot-polluted Burnside would not be Pentecost to the older 
people without these greens. 


Second Generation Orientation 


Most of the pastors have been elderly men and one conse- 
quence of this is that the majority of the younger, American- 
an generation has failed to become integrated into the life 
of the church. The delivery of sermons in Ukrainian and the 
celebration of the Mas 
accentuated the 
and their 


in Staroslavonic or Ukrainian has 
gulf between the immigrant generation 
can-born children. Most of them have diffi- 
standing Ukrainian, and Staroslavonic is as in- 
to them as is the Latin of the Roman Mass 
to the average Roman Catholic youth, while lacking the 
in for them. In Burnside, young people 


> wide 
Ameri 


culty under 
} 


comprehens 


sacred sanction of Lat 
are observed during services counting the electric light bulbs 
indelier in the center of the church. Some 

WV avoiding the lengthy 
services entirely. Some few attached themselves to the Roman 
Catholic Hungarian parish a block away from the UI 
srvices are shorter and the sermons are 
The Hungarian priests carry on an 


in the massive 
young people e found excuses for 
<rainian 


church becai 


frequently 
intensive proselytizing campaign to win the Ukrainians. Many 
ter-Christmas Christians, attending 


others simply became Eas 


services only on the major feasts. Thus, several factors within 
the church complex itself have 
for the younger generation to avoid integration into the active 


of Burnside. But secular factors are 


combined to make it possible 


religious and social life 


also responsible elements. Young people usually work outside 


of Burnside and find their recreation elsewhere. Home be- 


comes for most of the younger generation something of an 


“eating and sleeping 


domicile.” Intermarriage with non- 


becoming more 


Ukrainians, which is frequent among the 
second generation and probably will be augmented among 
the third, has furthered the weakening of bonds of interaction 
between younger and older generations. Many of the younger 
people also have established their own homes some distance 
hey are far more free from parental control 


than when they lived at home. 


The Church and Ethnic Power Groupings 


— stratification and power structure in the Ukrainian 
community relate to the persistence of old country patterns. 
of the 
church; the sae degree of importance 


his abilities, persua 


ymmunity life is integrated around the parish 

and influence de- 

pends upon siveness and participation in 

affairs. Yet the role of th 


even in purely ecclesiastical affair 


e priest is not that of an autocrat, 


The est ee of church and secular life in Burnside is 


. Lea in one sphere of 


marked activity are generally re- 


garded arn in the other. Thus, the 11 men who form 
the parish board of trustees are generally the more influential 
members of the community and quite often tavern owners, 
grocers, or one of the more vocal members of the community 

re elected to the board. Until recently all the trustees were 
mi wes immigrant Ukrainians, but since World War II attempts 
have been made to integrate some of the more interested 
second generation men into the parochial life by electing them 
as trustees. Women 
though they are not without influence behind the scenes and 
become quite vocal at the annual 


There are the usual small community clique 


have never served on the parish board, 


meetings to elect 
+h 


Ss, eacn 


parish 
trustees. 
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supporting its own candidate for office on the board of trus- 
tees, and often the annual parish meetings become violently 


emotional. 


Personal Power and the Church: A Case Study 
One of the most influential men is a city civil service em- 
K., an immigrant who came to America at an 


managed to attend public evening school fo1 


und mana lt 
He is not a well-educated person by modern 
1 
standards, possessing what would probably be the 


equivalent of an eighth grade education. He worked his way 


m 
tion with the 
fairly large amount of “social capital’? which he ts a 
frequt itly as possib!] 
meetings of politica] 
lar nimmbl r ot lo ] t x m 
] tave \ real social centers in Burnside, es} 
cially for the n Even the first and second generations hay 
taken to spen ding 1 t of their evenings in tl cent 
whe “play the horses” and watching television is inter 
spersed witl al drinking. Drinkin con tly heavy 
but drunkenness is rare, except for several habitual inebriate 
who hay T the clowns of the 
] up them wit o} deal of 
oport of Ukr Burnside who have entered th 
tavern bus tte o the importance of these centers fe 
st l \ Ky he church hall has its bar where whiskey 
every festin occasio! +} profit 
) the par tre ry. At picnics during the summe1 
( t chief s rces of revenue con tr ti 
sp zed by both mer 1 won lt it 
suc] t M K., tl C emplo 
petu social capital 
Shrewdly, he unites participation in church activities with 
ot s ( 1 for the past nine or 10 years ! 
( elected president of the church board 
trustees at t 1 parochial meeting. Some particularly 
voc Uk believe that Mr. K. is actuall ‘com- 
I v s the influence gained thro. his positio 
t ' votes for the Democratic political 
mac Ol whisy that he make pretty profit on 
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church improvements and repair work which he sometimes 
undertakes with his son who is in the contracting business. 


Despite the verbal opposition to Mr. K. he is regarded as 
one of the most influential persons in the community. Whether 
he is simply crystallizing public opinion or actually forming 
it, once he has made a decision there is little opposition to his 
plans. He seems to have singular ability to sense the direction 
and preponderant weight of public opinion and to become the 


spokesman for the majority. 


Mr. K. is assisted in his effort to exercise influence in the 
Ukrain community by the activities of his wife who for 
a long time headed the parish woman’s organization—the 
“Sisterhood of St. Olga.” Both Mr. and Mrs. K. spend long 
hours in service enterprises for the local parish and for purely 
secular local celebrations. Mr. K.’s civil service employment 
gives him a modicum of prestige in Burnside, for it is felt 
that he has an “‘in’’ with the police force, the fire department, 

t 


he ward politicians who “might be able to help” indi- 
ls in the community. Mr. K. is thus regarded as a 
potential benefactor when one of the Ukrainians needs politi- 
cal influence. At one of the parish carnivals on one occasion 
he managed to ward off police interference in a gambling 
booth by paying the precinct police captain $200. The booth 
was allowed to operate and Mr. K. made further capital by 


his success in securing this non-interference by the police. 


Conclusion 
The “democratization,” “protestantization,” and “seculari- 
1” of the Ukrainian immigrant and his family in Chicago 
iad these cultural trends reflected in the altered func- 
f a central structure, the church, in the transforma- 


< 


tion of the status-role of a sacred office, occupied by the priest, 
and in the emergence of social and bureaucratic power used 
h in the secular community and in the persistent sacred 


areas of ethnic interest by the ethnic leader. 


What will the future bring for the Ukrainians in Burn 
] } 


side? Trends towarc 


assimilation are apparent, even though 
somewhat retarded by recent immigration. It seems safe to 
predict that within one or two generations the Burnside 


h 


Ukrainians will be as fully assimilated into the American 


cultural life as are the Germans, Irish, and earlier immigrant 
groups. However, their peculiar cultural contributions, espe- 
cially in religious areas, can add greatly to that complex whole 


commonly referred to, despite its diversity, as “the American 
way of life.” 
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The Needs of East African Workers 
Elizabeth E. Hoyt* 


The economic development of any technologically simple 


society depends ultimately upon the development of the felt 


needs of the people it—other incentives are insignifi 


when compared to this factor. Until people begin to feel new 
wants they will not, except under compulsion, exert them- 
selves greatly in fresh undertakings or in the extension of 
old ones. 

It cannot be assumed, though, that given new opportunitie 
will follow 


} 


naturally,” unless the forces which encourage these needs 
5 


+ 


to earn money the development of more needs 


1 time to come into operation. Furthermore, 


unfulfilled needs, or the ex- 


are given enout 
the very development of 
pansion of those already present, may be harmful and even 
e to people, for economic prosperity may undermine 


standard of living. Wherever new 


destructiv 
rather than strengthen thei1 
production methods are promoted rapidly in simple societies 
ittention has to be paid to the development of needs, « 

se the effects may in di i 
and harm to the people. This is a factor that has been too 
often overlooked, largely because our attention has been con- 
centrated on the more concrete and easily attacked aspects of 
economic development, rather than on the study of 
incentives and effects. 

This paper is the result of the w 
development of felt needs of East African workers as the 


| 
riter s observations o 


have come into contact with new productive enterprises w 


are yielding them (or are capable of yielding them) increased 


income. The writer spent seven cucu in Ez 


ing trips into adjacent regions offering points of contrast. § 


studied all the main types of old and recently-introduced pro 


] 


ductive undertakings: new met agriculture; 


rising importance of cash crops, such as cotton, coffee, and 


coal, both cooperative and otherwise; paid employment in 


1 
factories, and in mines, both close t 


he cities; and the entreprenc 


Africans themselves. 


agricultural work, 


and at a distance from t 
undertakings of Eas 


One point which frequently causes confusion should be 


clarified at the outset. To some people, the problem of hel 


the African worker is one of ensuring that he is provided with 
an income sufficient to give him a decent livelihood; to this 
end wage commissions and cost-of-living inquiries operate. 
Most wage scales in ea Africa are established more in 
relation to the needs of an individual working away from 
home rather than to Ps needs of a family. Consequently, if 
the family gives up its shamba and goes with the wage-earner 


his place of employment, the wages are not suffici 
support them. This problem of the consumption of the de- 
tribalized worker is an important—although not the main 
problem in East Africa. Most workers retain ownership of 
their land—the source of food—and even when a man is 
working some distance away, the shamba is still regarded as 


*Dr. Hoyt is Professor of Economics at Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


he fundamental source of life to which he can always return. 
Actually, only a very few detribalized fandlles have lost these 
land connections, although the number is steadily increasing. 


It is well known that with the imposition of taxes it was 


believed that the African would be induced to change or in- 
hi 1 


crease his production, and that a certain labor supply could 


be thus assured. It was assumed that through his experience 

in having to meet his taxes, the African would learn the value 

of money and be stimulated to work harder and for longer 


periods of time. But this umption was not fulfilled: leisure 


to be more highly prized than an abundance of 


continues 

economic goods. This is not surprising in view of the African’s 

limited knowledge of the advantages to be gained from the 


possession of goods. In several regions of East Africa and the 


Sudan where people have been assisted to produce more and 


better cash crops at good prices, many people have used their 
additional income to employ others to work for them. They 


have become, as it were, gentlemen farmers, with the double 


satisfactions of leisure and the power to direct others. To 
tho hired this situation has real advantages, of course, 
for ex n are ch as » Gezira region of the Sudan, 
in Bi | nd around Bukoba, where there 
5 lentiful supy ibor from poorer regions. 
An in e in power of relatively simple 
peoples usually m« is spent one of three ways 
First, it can be th iter satisfaction of previously 
felt needs, wl ul irds fuller gratification is 
ilready pre t. Obviously, if people are hungry they do not 


have to be encouraged to eat. In places where another wife 
or more heads of cattle are already greatly desired (and this 

true over large parts of East Africa) men work to earn 
money to purchase cattle, both to keep as well as to use as a 


means to buy wives. Closely connected with the further grati- 


fication of long-established needs is the desire for new and 
more efficient tools, but tools not too different from those 
already in use, otherwise their advant iges are not immediately 


} d 
recognized OT <% ppreciated. 


Secondly, new purchasing power may spent readily to 
attain fuller sensory gratifications. For example, sugar, sweets 
and cakes are usually popular new introductions. Tobacco 
e often familiar pleasures, the latter 
in East Africa 


men drink, heavily on occasions, but rarely become intoxi- 


and alcoholic beverages at 
particularly. In many if not all tribal societies 
cated alone or in groups of two or three. The introduction 
of civilization is largely responsible for this practice. Increased 


purchasing power may also mean the introduction of prostitu- 
tion, although, of course, neither prostitution nor alcoholism 
may be related as much to other social changes as to the 
expansion of purchasing power. 

The third main channel for the development of wants is 
connected with the first and second, that is a desire to own 
or utilize some particular object which symbolizes prestige. 
This may be fulfilled by being able to own a greater quantit 
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OF tour | 
Robert 
(Editor’s Note: Because of the importance in applied at 


thropology of early field training, preferably in the second 
year of concentration, it is obviously necessary for this kind 
of training to take place in and around the University. Con 
quently, we believe that our readers who are concerned with 
eaching programs WV ll | nterested in this memorandt 
which Dr. Lamb gave to his students at M.1I.T. Needless to 
say, the memorandum is primarily concerned with urban 


be considered not as a complete description 


; if you were visiting Home- 


town for the first time and as if your company or organiza- 


id instructed you to arrive as quickly as possible 


you, with your long experience in the community, would hay 


over a newcomer in your own Hometown. 


To d is job of community-analysis there are certain 
too] 1 will obviously need. A map of Hometown is your 
first tool, for a brief glance at it will provide the trained « 
with more facts than could be secured from any other source 

Chis of course depends upon the map; most street maps 


are featureless without an accompanying street directory). 


Once upon a time, about 1890 or before, American street 
directories were even more useful than they are today, but 
they are still an indispensable part of any such investigation 
as this. There are three principal divisions of the average 


lirectory: (1) the alphabetical name section for individuals 
and business firms, organizations, etc.; (2) the street direc 


tory listing each house or building, and usually each separate 


family or business occupant of such buildings; (3) the classi- 
fied advertising section. Most, if not all such directors also 
contain an introductory section in narrative style, containing 
facts about the town statistically arranged from the census 
and other sources; there is usually also a section devoted to 
the city government, giving the principal office holders, and 
often a great deal of detail about the personnel of the various 
city services. 


*The late Dr. Lamb was with the Department of History and 
English at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Lamb* 


For the fastest orientation it is ideal if you can find a 

f older maps of the city (usually accessible at the pub- 

lic library) so that you can trace the characteristics of the 
city’s growth. 

Before you have gone much further with your investigation 

it will be advisable to learn more about the earlier inhabi- 


nts. For this purpose you will need another tool: one or 


more volumes of local history, usually to be found in the 
form of county-wide accounts of the history and biographies 
of the area, with sections devoted to the towns and cities in 
each county 


» suggested later, but we shall start with 
those mentioned and see whether after a week in town we 
arrive at any understanding of its social structure. 

et us start first with the county history. 


y. Here we shall 
n fictitious names to typical characters. Sooner or later 
history we will come across the name of 


with the Early Trust 


connected 
Company; perhaps we shall also be able to establish that 
William A. Newcomer married one of the Early girls. If we 
can also connect the Early and Newcomer families with the 
foundation of the Hometown Manufacturing Company we 
have a good running start on a reconstruction of the w 
heir living in Hometown f ’ vear 
their living in Hometown tor many years. 


Chis is, of course, a roundabout way of approaching the 


people have earned 


matter. There are probably in the county history many names 
of families who have moved away, and others whose names 
have died out, at least in the direct line, although middle 


and even first names may survive. 


The quickest way to find out where the major economic 
decisions are made in Hometown is to go to the public library 
c to a copy of Rand-McNally’s Banker’s Register 
(if the library does not have it, go to one of the local banks). 
There you will find the names of all the Hometown banks 
as of the year of publication; however, because of the mor- 


) 
tality of banks after 1929 there are great advantages in look- 
ing up two volumes: the current one and one prior to 1929. 
Take this list of banks and look up another publication, 
Moody’s Banks. Here you will find the names of the directors 
of your Hometown banks, together with the history of the 
mergers which have taken place and which have contributed 


to the present condition of these banks. In this book there will 
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also be found a current bank state 


Another set of tools becomes necessary: a card file. Some 
‘ ” x 5” cards because they are handy to carry; 


others use 5” x 8” because they provide more space for nota- 
tions. Use one card for each Rak and record the names of 


and the history of 


the directors on the ruled side 


on the reverse, unruled sic hen mal 


each bank direc 


c is name (last name first) in t 
upper left-hand ut his —— as it is available on 
the top right, a1 ectorships (with his principal cor 


On ing reverse side of the 
personal history, date of birth and parentage 


education, etc. These cards 


nection on top) in the middl 


card record his 


at the top, 
should 


ically filed in the boxes in which t 


nsing with the added expen 


were bough I 


it, thus disp 
ing special fi 

Card files become your most important source of informa 
tion, and you will find that it is en to cross-reference 
hem constantly. They constitute the basic difference between 
hat of the census-taker: we are primarily 


r patterns of relationshiy 


our approac 


} 
: 
interested in individuals and the 


airectors in han turn now to another 


gister of Directors. Here are listed all 


With the lis 


tool volume: 


These men do 


listing is as complet 
} 


I 
yasis of their oi eet From Poor’s Register you can 
held by Hometown ba nk 

ames of al 
to te 
talent in town. 


ided Hor 


in many cities 
and towns but if there is a universit 
i 1em; they should also be found in large 
ries. In many cities there are often busines 
t to ‘the Chamber of Commerce, or elsewhere, 

and usually your Hometown banks subscribe to some or all 
of these publications. If, among its successfu 


y, your town numbers a broker in some big city 


or a metropolitan banker, a letter to him may bring you 
these volumes which although 
be useful for your 


library a copy of one or more of 
few years out of date will still 
general purposes. The names of the directors of your 
ing the local 
is usually 


perhaps a 


for the current year can be ascertained by a 
bank for a copy of its annual statement, whic 


i 
published in a small folder on the back cover of which is a 
Business connections which are not cor 


partnerships or firms, will usually be found 


list of the directors 
porate, such as 
in your street directory. 

Turn now to the Hometown Manufacturing Company in 
your directory where the names of its officers and chief super 
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visory employees will probably appear. This will enable you 
to plot on the map the residences of superintendents or fore- 
men, and operating management. You will find that while 
only the top men live on High Street or in ““Hills and Dales,” 
the others often tend to live as close to these neighborhoods 
as they can afford, the older men nearer High Street, the 


“Hills and Dales 


A number of directories also designate the place of employ- 


younger ne¢ 


ment of those who work in the Hometown Manufacturing 
Company by some such mark as ‘“Hometown Mfg.,” for ex- 
ample. This will enable you to plot on the map the residences 
factory. When the craft or special 


also indicated, as it is in most directories, 


of those employed at the 
skill of the worker i 
you can find out where th 
(It should be understood that the word 


a purely technical usage, 


several grades of workers live. 
“grades,” as used 
such as “machinist” or 
“foremen,” and is a means of posihee stp the probable wage 
received, since this tends to determine what rent workers can 


pay, and other economic facts we are trying to establish). 


Once you have begun to accumulate cards for individual 
residents in different parts of the city, and have marked their 


cards according to their occupations, you are on the way to 


the pre tion of a residential map of the city. It will be 
advisable to devise a system of symbols to designate the 


different income grades and occupational groups, and attach 
them to individual residents on the n 
ate 


1ap in order to show the 


approximate location of their homes on the streets of the city. 


Incidentally, if you are « 


the local bookseller who handles the 


nterprising, one map bought from 
Hometown street direc- 
tories will enable you to trace any number of copies on trans- 
parent paper. Once you have plotted on your maps the loca- 
tion of your bank directors, corporation directors, superin- 
tendents, 


foremen, and workers in the factory, you are read} 
to branch out into a neigh 


orhood-by-neighborhood investiga- 
tion of Hometown; this will include churches, neighbor- 
hood and nationality clubs, formal and informal social groups, 


political and bus siness groups, etc. 


tion will lead you back in the direction 


of your census materials, which 


Such an investiga 
also to be found in the 


ibrary. But the model for the investigation is not to 
»e found in the census, but in the publications of social 
workers. For information about census tracts it will be nec- 
r private 


essary to approach someone connected with a public o 


charity, or a governmental office dealing with welfare or 
relief. In many cities (and their number is increasing), stu- 
dents have made area studies of the different neighborhoo 

showing the number of cases of one sort or another falliny in 
a given area; types of sickness, law violations, social malad- 
justments such as juvenile delinquency, have been indicated 
area by area on city-wide maps. This is one of the most fruit- 
ful parts of any study you may make of Hometown. However, 
these findings must be considered very carefully and you 
should hasty conclusion on the basis of 


any one type of case as it appears on the map. 


avoid arriving at 


From this wealth of material, a comprehensive pattern of 
neighborhood distribution of these various groups will emerge. 
By turning to the street section of your Hometown directory 
you may be able to discover whether or not the resident is 

home-owner and sometimes whether he has a telephone. 
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This information will help to confirm your guesses about 
income status. By working back and forth between the street 
section and the alphabetical section of your volume, you will 
be able to verify your sampling on a street by street basis. 
In this way you will soon know a great deal about the distri- 


group by group—and in- 


bution of Hometown population 
class by class. If your company were interested, for 


come 
example, in a door-to-door selling campaign, this information 


would be of considerable help. 


For some purposes it may be necessary for your company to 
know the national origins of different groups in the commu- 
nity. In past times many of these groups tended to live in 
their own separate neighborhoods and to develop separate 
national institutions, such as churches, parochial schools, clubs 
and organizations of one kind and another. Increasingly these 
distinctions arising from national origin are breaking down 
in this country. The younger generation is tending to move 
out to newer suburban developments where they mingle with 
people of other national origins. This is part of the “melting 


pot” of which the Americans are so properly proud. A study 
of your Hometown map as prepared by the method described 
above will reveal, however, that the “melting”’ process is far 


from complete in many communities. 


Any study of local politics will reveal that politicians are 
highly aware of group differences of all kinds, including those 
just described, and that they are a factor in the political, 
social and economic life of the community. By turning to the 
first section of your Hometown directory where information 
about City Hall and other city services is listed, a card file 
can be made on the political structure of Hometown. A study 
of this file will show that it reflects some of the divisions 
within the community, as already indicated in the foregoing. 


The life of most communities is still dominated to a large 
by the oldest inhabitants and their descendants. 
y they exercise the chief influence on the boards of 
local banks, and insofar as businesses are locally owned they 
tend to retain a controlling interest. But today this is by no 
means a universal pattern since the influence of out-of-town 
corporations has become more and more important in all but 
the leading cities of the country. As a first approximation we 
can say that the social system of a community (with its vari- 
ous organizations, such as the Community Chest, Red Cross, 
etc.) leans heavily upon the families of those long established 
in the community ; the economic leadership is drawn from the 
ranks of newer individuals and groups; and the political 
leadership is even more frequently in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of newer groups. 


To understand the social system of the community insofar 
as it can be distinguished from the political and economic 
systems, it is usually necessary to begin with the churches as 
the oldest, local, social institutions. These are in turn dis- 
tributed throughout the community, and a map showing their 
location will be very instructive and assist in pointing up 
some of your other findings. Since most churches are not 
only religious but neighborhood social organizations, incor- 
porating many non-religious activities, a study of the leader- 
ship of these sub-groups within the church will also contribute 
to your understanding of the community. 
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Any young businessman coming to the city for the first 
time and expecting to establish residence there will want to 
know about the other social and charitable organizations, their 
functions and their representation of various groups. Some 
of these can be called “total community” organizations, for 
instance the Community Chest, or, within the business com- 
munity, the Chamber of Commerce. Others are representative 
of special groups in the community. One of the most signifi- 
cant keys to the social grading system is to be found in the 
structure of the more exclusive clubs. There is usually a club 
to which only the older inhabitants are admitted, and their 
method of choosing even among this older group displays their 
attitude as to the necessary qualifications. for membership in 
the inner circle of their group. If you'can secure a list of their 
membership and compare it with other parts of the social 
structure, such as leadership in total community organiza- 


tions, churches, charities, and clubs, you will have a useful 
key to the relationship between the older and newer groups 


in town. 


In this type of study it is easy to lose sight of the fact that 
getting a living is the backbone of community life and tha 
the jobs held by men and women are bound to be the ruling 
factors in their lives. The increase of absentee ownership of 
factories and stores, and even of newspapers and banks in 
towns and cities of the United States, makes it more and more 
difficult to understand the patterns of organization of indi- 
vidual communities. To find out what is happening to these 
plants and businesses you need new tool volumes. For indus- 
tries, consult Moody’s (or Poor’s) Jndustrials. One or the 
other of these will give you a picture of the extent to which 
your local factory is still locally controlled, or to what extent 
control has passed to out-of-town groups. While these sources 
are adequate for our present purposes, if a really extensive 
study of these matters were being made, it would be necessary 
to consult the records of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in Washington. If the language used is unfamiliar, 
some acquaintance who has experience with reading such 
source material should be called upon for help. Here you may 
find that the local company (though still locally owned) has 
perhaps undergone a series of mergers prior to arriving at its 
present size; if you are interested in the historical aspects of 
the community it will be worthwhile studying the companies 
that merged to form the existing one. The story of your local 
industries is paralleled by what has happened to your local, 
privately-owned electric light, gas, water, and street transpor- 
tation system or systems. A similar tool volume is available 
for investigation of these companies in Moody’s (or Poor’s) 
Public Utilities. All of these facts should be recorded on file 
cards and properly catalogued. 


In a short space of time you will now have gathered a 
very comprehensive picture of the life of Hometown. (The 
size of the community will of course determine the length of 
time this job will take, although much will depend upon your 
previous experience in making such studies). I venture to say 
that you will know many things about the community which 
might have escaped your notice even if you had lived there 
all your life. Nevertheless there are many things you cannot 
find out by these mechanical methods. The most important 
facts which tend to elude this approach are of a personal 
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rder. It is ae to live long years in a epee in 
order to be aware of some of the most important of the cts. 
As ar who has a 


residence in the community, you cannot hope to find a com- 
} 


observer, or even one 


pletely adequate substitute for this experience. However, as 
the representative of your company, you are expected to find 
a short-cut which will be the best possible substitute for such 


long residence 


The best substitute for your own long residence is to gain 
access to certain of the oldest inhabitants. Experience will 


show that there are certain people in the community, not 

] lect group but frequently 


always members of the socially e 
drawn from among them, whose type of mind reproduces 
patterns we have just eon without resort to our com- 
plicated methods. Frequently these individuals have recently; 
retired from the most influential positions in the community 


and are still active in the local historical society. If you are 


properly introd uced and they respect you as a scientinc in- 


vestigator and believe you have the best interests of the 


community at heart, they will often be of invaluable assistance 


to you in providing that type of information which can gen- 
erally come only from a lifetime knowledge of their town or 


i 
1 at least one such person 


: : 
city. You will do wel 
( 
will talk to you freely. By rnin, vith more than one of 
1ese individuals you will be able to triangulate your r results 
ind so avoid some of the inevitable effects of bia 
most objective of these persons is bound to see the > life of his 


Rennes from a slightly different vantage point than 
I 


A 


You must learn to make allow- 


town, you Wii | bie to supp Sé 
L; ] + ¢ and 
tion this oldest inhabitant, and will want to correct yout 
j T +} 
bias by the methods I have described. Nevertheless a lif 
lone resident will have a great advantage over our supp 1 
ong resiaent Wlil lave a great advantage over our supposed 
representative of an out-of-town company. You will know, 
for example, who married whom, and what the grandparent 
and even the great-grandparents of many of your fellow 
residents contributed to the life of the community. Without 
having to make maps of the historical growth of the con 
amit Emax 9% ha mt } 
munity, you will know at what point in time which suburl 
developed, and just when different local businesses came undex 


out-of-town control. 


Without referring to the file hve the local ere 
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know just which events in the life of Hometown are of the 
greatest importance in the estimation of its citizens. You will 
know when crises arose in the life of the community and how 
they were solved. You will know what effect the depression 
and mass unemployment had on the town or city and what 
happened when labor tried to organize the local plants and 
businesses. Above all, you will know the personalities and 
dispositions of the “aioe beings who make up Hometown, 
and you will realize what an important part such personal 
in the In short, these 


community. 
mechanical methods I have recommended are bound to pro- 


traits can play average 
duce a de-humanized picture. It is essential for the observer 
to try to restore the characteristics of a living community, 
with its hopes and fears, its shared pleasures and its sorrows. 


One of the most elusive things you must try to understand 
is “community spirit,” and in this connection you must attempt 
to discover what individuals or groups in the community hold 


the symbols of community leadership at any given time. 


Outside of the churches 
the symbols of community integration. One of these focal 


there are two places to look for 


> cemetery and the other is the patriotic organiza- 
ancient, can be understood 


points is the 
tion. No community, modern or 
» two sets of facts. It has been said 
most important people in Hometown are dead.’ 


without reference to these 
that “the 
Even to American society, with its gaze fixed upon expansion- 
ism and the future, ancestors are of great symbolic importance. 
If ancestors in general are important, those who participated 
in our military history are of great significance. Certain patri- 
otic organizations in each community tend to be regarded ‘ 
the rest 2 the community as safeguarding the symbols 

patriotism. It is necessary to study the structure of ts 
patriotic organizations as an important factor in the advance- 
men of Hometown life, to be present on the day of their most 
symbolic activity, Memorial Day, and watch the course taken 
by the parade—from High Street down through the business 
section of the town and out to th This will 


usually contribute many useful facts about the nature of 


e oldest cemetery. 


community spirit. 


All this is bound to sound like an overwhelming job; for 
the largest cities, of course, it is much too great an under- 
taking for any single individual to carry out in a reasonable 
approximation. Nevertheless, 
if you will re-read these proposals with care you will find 
ways and means for short-cutting and sampling, 
upon the size of your community; after 


period of time, even as a first 


depending 
operating with 
this outline for only a few weeks, the characteristics of your 
community will take on new significance even if you have lived 
there all your life. 
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Field Methods 
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and Techniques 


The Systematic Observation of Kindergarten Children 


Warren T. Vaughan, 


I 


The authors, one a psychiatrist and the other a pediatri- 
cian, have in their clinical work been close observers of the 
behavior of children, (a) in the examining room interacting 
with the examiner or therapist, and (b) in the waiting room 
with parents and others. In the clinical context, careful ob- 
servation and recording of behavior is of utmost importance, 
for it provides crucial evidence for or against any given formu- 
lation of a child’s emotional difficulty. The formulation of 
a problem provides the rationale for nena maneuvers 
and it may be modified in many ways as the therapist grows 
to know a child more thoroughly jst th his repe ant care- 


ful use of observation and recording. 


As part of a community mental health research pro- 
gram we were asked in the fall of 1950 to participate in a 
follow-up study of 50 kindergarten children who had been 
examined in the previous summer in an emotional assessment 
program.! The problem placed before us was to devise a 
method which would reveal how these 50 children were “‘get- 
ting along” in their particular kindergarten, how they were 
handling their relationships with the teacher and the other 
children. The data to be gathered should appear in such a 
form that they could be correlated with certain measures of 
individual performance made at the time of the original emo- 
tional assessment study. We saw the problem as one of de- 
vising a systematic method of observing and recording—one 
which could not only be repeated on the same population but 

*Dr. Vaughan is a Research Associate in Mental Health, and Dr. 
Faber a W. T. Grant Fellow in Mental Health (1950-51) with the 
Division of Mental Health, Harvard University School of Public 
Health, Boston, Massachusetts. 


1, In 1948 the Harvard University School of Public Health began 
a five-year community mental health research program which is 
financed by the Grant Foundation. The field station, known as the 
Human Relations Service, is located in a suburban Boston town of 
20,000 population. Through an executive committee and various sub- 
committees composed of interested townspeople and other pro- 
fessional workers in the town, the research and service programs 
have been planned and executed. The school subcommittee spon- 
sored the summer emotional assessment program for children 
entering kindergarten. This was coordinated with the pre-school 
clinic held at time of registration in the spring. Studies made during 
the summer at the Human Relations Service included parent inter- 
views, Binet testing, a free-play period, a projective doll house 
play session and a group play session. Data from the kindergarten 
observations have been used in a study of doll house play as an 
instrument predictive of future school adjustment. This work has 
appeared in a doctorate thesis entitled, “Task Orientation in the 
Pre-School Child and Its Implications for Early School Adjust- 
ment” by Sigmund Gruber, Ph.D. on deposit in the Library of Social 
Relations, Harvard University. 


Jr. and Emelie Faber" 


also be used on other groups for purposes of comparison. Our 
50 children were scattered through six elementary school 
kindergartens. 

In a survey of the literature on observation of school chil- 
dren we found that many different methods have been used. 
Studies of childhood behavior traits have been made which 
have determined the frequency of occurrence of such traits 
+] 


as nailbiting and 


1umbsucking in individual children. Most 
frequent has been the use of the anecdotal record which in- 
volves keeping continuous behavior accounts of the activities 


~} 


and verbalizations of individual children.2 None of these 


methods quite satisfied the saatciagials of our task, for we 
wanted measures which would reflect the degree of participa- 
tion of the children in shared activities, as well as measures 
which would enable us to compare the study children with 
their classmates and to compare the gross behavior patterns 
of one kindergarten group with the others. 

We recognized that the behavior of a given youngster in 
internal forces 


kindergarten is a consequence of many forces 
involving constitutional and psychological factors, interact- 
ing with external forces of an environmental nature involving 
the physical characteristics of the kindergarten, the size and 
sex distribution of the class, the personality of the teacher 
and immediate neighborhood and home influences. It was our 
aim to record a and make judgments not in terms of hypo- 
thetical norms but in terms which would describe each child’s 
behavior in a fashion relative to the rest of the kindergarten 
population. “Normality” and “good adjustment” then have 
meaning only in terms of the frequency distribution of various 
behaviors in a distribution curve. Distribution curves of the 
various behavior items can be constructed for each kinder- 
garten population and for the total population; differential 
characteristics of the kindergartens can be delineated. Cor- 
relation studies involving many of the variables considered 
to be of mental health significance become possible. Five ex- 
amples of such variables are: sibling relationships, previous 
nursery school experience, traumatic family crises, illnesses or 
operations, learning difficulties. Studies of this sort demand 
joint cooperation with schools in fact-gathering and record- 
keeping. Such follow-up correlative studies, utilizing our 


bservation material, are planned for the com- 


kindergarten o 
ing year. 

2. Biber, B., et al., Child Life in School, Dutton, New York, 1942; 
Parten, M. and Newhall, S. M., “Social Behavior of Pre-School 
Children,” in Child Behavior and Development, Barker, R. G., 
Kounin, G. S., and Wright, H. F., editors, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1943. 
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A method of systematic observation of groups involved 
joint activities has already been described in this section « 
C In essence this method answ ] 
s what with whom, when and where! 
upon which is traced the spatial univ 
1 1 is taking place. The observer-ca 
fi notes where on the 1 tl iduals are at the t 
he is ol ing them and, by te symbols, indica 
the char ristics of the behavior and interact taki 
place. The further question, “why?” is asked at 
later time in this survey-type study. At that ti many d 
ferent hypotheses can be constructed 1 tested by appropri 
] sti f th d + h r } 
observ as the lens film o n 
m« > pict can He also enters and | the obse 
ti with many subjective i 1 
I tr 1 ex nce) which are of ext val 
nalyzing interp r the data. H ver, tl 
enn + t inf t dat coll ction pr tsel 
Our consultants in applied anthropol suggested tl 
the observat le on a time-sampling | rather th 
through a continu of time. By this means r ted s 
of bel c be recorded and sign nt var 
One disadvantage of this method is that descript ( 
cannot collected; they demand obser thr I 
cont tin cl n I 
child is located on the m 
cun P } ‘tivity +} 
cann I S t ] ( 1] te Ne \ hel tl d 
collect pre the observer 1 ( t 
of t re 1 write anecdotal 1 
aut ti pr ( t tl € 1 tl 
I Syst t 1 of indir 1 seq of | 
} ’ } ( J Par nd Newhall 
I] 
In the classr« we found the teacl vel t ted ¢ 
c t a ‘ vation period cl ( kinde 
t m n reg pl pei lact 20) 
40 1 t fter tl hool. ] 
k rgarten cont: many} 
children hav ( tationed 
opp ends of tl the n 
DeTe t S wel nned on 
aft tl re thing. Si 
children y very i st 
1Z¢ others paid no attention to them. In tl lar 
kindergartens, number tags were pinned on the front 
back « h child to facilitate identification. The “free-play 
period was apparently unimpeded by the tags. Each teach 
3 ation, Volume 9, No. 3, 1950, “Field Methods 
4. We wish to acknowle the help of Eliot D. Chapple an 


F. L. W. Richardson, Jr. in designing our study. 


5. Op. cit. 
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handled her class slightly differently during this period, de- 
yending upon her notion of “free-play,” her classroom per- 
J 


he observation 


and her view of the observers and t 


situation. For instance, some teachers waited for the observers 


0 i ite the termination of the “free-play” period while 
others terminated it and moved into another activity by the 
clock, irre p ctive of the length of the period. Ideally the 
“free-play” period was 40 minutes, giving us eight samples 
taken every five minutes. The samples are ‘collected’ on 


eight 1 maps. In large classes where there was much 

activity it te ive minutes to complete the scanning process, 

Some teachers were non-participant and very passive during 


free-p] while others participated to such an extent 

that the ; approached one of “directed activity.” It w 
the pur] of the ob not to interfere with the teacher 
natural m of | their classes during the period. 
observer playe non-participant role. However, cer- 
tain individual children and groups were influenced by the 
presence of the observer, looking at him, initiating action, 
king questions, showing pictures, etc. These events were 


recorded either anecdotally or on the maps, depending upon 
the time of occurrer Son 
tl bserver wl others initiat 
ing him in conversation concerning the classroom as the chil- 

That iriable in the situa- 
tion w withdrawn and iso- 
loted fr observer a Valen- 
tir w! duly acknowledged 
with er week this same boy 
had ce struction work in 
the direction of expressing much inner fantasy material. He 
had | rated as a disturbed boy by the teacher due to hi 
hyness and 1s of inner tension and fears. Up until thi 
tir his pictures had been simply stereotyped copy and design 
worl ing this weel 


pictures, and constructed out of several piece ay 
cowboy with two pistols, holsters, and spurs. He presente 
the observer with another present, a cowboy boot with a large 
yur attached. The rest of the class became very interested 
in this construction work and, with the help of the teacher, 


other figures were made. This youngster had apparently been 


preoccupied with inner emotional problems concerning ag- 
ression, danger, and the mal 


e role. On a behavioral level he 


had been meeting this in a passive inactive 
sters who were acting out very aggressive and 
destructive fantasies in their But 


he had become a central figure in con- 


“free-play” groups. 


now, 


structive group activity. The observer became an unwitting 
active p rticipant in the process which led to this outward 
expression and apparent mastery of difficult inner problems. 


Certain children who seemed for the moment more con- 


th their relationships with adults than with the 
dren, or who seemed to need support from adults 
ayed with the other children, habitually gravitated 
he observers and soon were well-known to them. 
throughout the rather 


tow 

Other children remained study 
shadowy, colorless personages whom the observers could not 
recall with any clarity when they reviewed the maps at a 


later time. 
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The population of a kindergarten is not a stable one from 
week to week. Children attend on the average only 80 percent 
of the daily sessions. Illness is often epidemic in nature. 
On occasions over half the group is absent. This makes it 
very difficult to follow individual play groups. Substitute 
teachers and student teachers come into the rooms during the 
year. The presence of a student teacher in addition to the 
regular teacher changes the patterns of play and interaction 
markedly. Children previously inactive tend to initiate to her 
more frequently than to the regular teacher; the practice 
teacher herself is on the whole more active than the regular 
teacher in initiating to the children. 


Ill 
Convenient symbols were devised to denote the various 
characteristic activities of the children. Behavior character- 
istics were chosen which were descriptive of (a) the activities 
of all the children and (b) the relationships between th 
children. Isolated, atypical activities or unusual sequences of 


e 


behavior were noted in an anecdotal fashion. 

Figure 1 is a listing of those activities and their symbols 
which were noted systematically during each five-minute peri- 
od of scanning. The authors observed these jointly in order 
“reliability” of this technique. There 


was high agreement in observations involving children who 


to ascertain the observer 


maintained the same activity over a long period of time, e.g. 
coloring, block building, playing house. More active children 
who moved about the room with pull-toys or were in aggres- 
sive competitive play were not observed and recorded exactly 
bservers. The two scanners did 
not view the same child at the same time during the scanning 


period. The sequences of observation and recording differed 


alike on the map by the two o 


due to many factors. However, as the observation samples 
were collected for analysis over a period of weeks, observer 
discrepancies became negligible and insignificant. Occasionally 
a child was missed during a scanning. This may mean either 
} 


1e 


an error of observation, or that the child may have left t 
field, gone to the cloak room, or to the toilet, etc, Such “Vosses”’ 
occurred infrequently and were of no overall significance. 

Figure 2 is an example of the type of map used. 

The data for the total observation period are arranged as 
shown in Figure 3. Analysis of the behavior of the individual 
child and of the total kindergarten population is carried out 
from this work sheet. 


2 3 4 
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SYMBOLS 
h sittine t PLAYING 
k STANDING | COLORING 
—> WALKING y PAINTING AT EASEL 
—>—> RUNNING 26 CUTTING AND PASTING 
TAL KING GROUP IN WHICH CHILDREN ARE INTERACTING 
j LAUGHING YA FIGHTING 
sty SCREAMING T TEACHER 


@@ LOOKING 
Figure 1. The symbols used on the maps beside each 
child’s number. 
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Figure 2. A typical map from one observation session. 
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: into profiles of classroom behavior, information of mental 

health significance may be obtained. 
Choice depends upon t Another scheme for analysis is now being developed by Dr, 
so Interested in pursuin _ Robert Steward and Elizabeth Lindemann of the Human 
mm Relations Service. They are analyzing data under the follow 
plav test with two main ing three headings: mobility, peer-relationships, adult rela 4 
: socialization and ‘tionships. The purpose of these analyses is to find simple, 
seen as the process of di easily-observed measures or indices which will reflect the de- 
veloping patterns of peer-group interaction in work and play gree of individual or group emotional well-being present in 
1 the kindergarten. Task orientation refers to the degree to the classroom. 
we play tablishes and maintains pat V 
1 activity directed towards completion of : We have described a method of collecting in a systemati i 
yr end-points as well as the task itself can | fashion reliable data concerning the behavior of individuals ¢] 
group-determined or teacher-determined. jn a large group situation. The method is ed on time A 
scored for degree of socialization and tasl ampling consequently is limited in its ability to record 
group processes as they occur through a continuum of time. 
ories of socjalization Uitably combined with anecdotal notes, however, many re- 
liable inferences can be made with regard to group process. 
The data can be analyzed in many ways depending upon the C 
in think and task onentaton. interest and the frame of reference of the investigator. It 
holds some promise as a method of collecting data concerning u 
eract rw long-time changes in interaction patterns of play and work 4 
overt agg fig! groups or ed within many different types of institution C 
ction with adults. Interest- We have described its application in the elementary kinder ( 
ly showed that significant garten school. The method can be modified for use in other st 
children judged “well-  jnstitutional settings as well as in other grade levels of schools. 
“poorly-adjusted” at tl We are continuing classroom observations in kindergartens A 
sme! two < ry grades. We plan in the coming year to do follow- p 
namely, “isolation, no communication,” and “spatially sep on all of the kindergarten children. At that tim | 

r? An analysis of variance showed significant diff iess of this method for mental health workers will b 

eI yetween the two groups when the sub-categories wer¢ r tested by matching the observational data with 

analyzed together. This indicates that by combining sco school performance F the past two years. Analysis of 

——_—_ the data remains tit suming and expensive. Refinements | 

69 developr t and modifications may be possible which will enable systematic : 

dy ion of classroom behavior to become a practical men- 
Lind \ tal health procedure. c 
L 
Table |] 
Socialization Task Orientation = 
Sub-categorie Criteria Sub-categories Criteria \ 
Isolati spat 1. Child alon lL. Lo 1. Child looking into space or ol 
2. Isolation,nocom- 2. Child near others but no inte ing other children from si in 
munication tion obser ed or a distance 
Parallel activity 3. Working alongside others in same 2, ‘Task interruption 2. Change from sie activity rc "2 al 
activity (e.g. drawing) but no in other involving se 
spot in the kindergarten. If task it- 
_ : self involves movement (e.g. pull- 
SP: seg 4. Two children together, interact toys, games, consulting teacher 
rated pail ing, not members of larger grou about drawing, etc.) the movement L 
5 le grouj 5. Children together, talking, but is not scored. SC 
3. At tasl 3. This is scored for each five-minute Vv 
6. Cooperative play 6. Children together with interaction period as long as the activity con- 
grou] a part of cooperative activity (e.g. tinues the same. 
playing house, construction with ce 
large blocks) in 


| 
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People and Projects 


Francis A. Young, Executive Secretary of the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons, has 
Fulbright awards for the academic year 1953-4 in Europe, 
the Near East, Japan, Pakistan and the Union of South 


Africa. 


announced the 


Copies of the announcement as well as the general infor- 
mational booklet on the Program, U.S. Government Awards 
Under the Fulbright Act, are available upon request to the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, the Com- 
mittee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. Application forms 
are supplied upon the request of individual applicants to the 
Committee and, upon completion, should be returned to the 
Committee. To be accepted in the current competition, they 
should be postmarked no later than October 15, 1952 

Of interest to many scholars is the fact that a Fulbright 
Agreement has been signed with Germany recently. It is 
possible that offered for the academic year, 
1953-4, although there is as yet no assurance that this will 


awards will 


be the case. 


Two University of Wisconsin professors have been in- 
vited by the government of Venezuela to spend 10 months in 
that country studying problems of the Andean area. They 
are Prof. Henry Sterling, Latin American specialist in the 
Geography Department, and Prof. Milton Barnett of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 


» project, which has also en- 
zarralde, UW g 
specialist in nical and the interpretation of 
George Hill, of the UW 
staff and now consultant to the Venezuelan Instituto Agrario 
Nacional; and Bert Ellenbogen, who trained 
ology at Wisconsin. Venezuelan technicians will collaborate 
in the field. 


Prof. Sterling is leader of the 
liste 


Venezuela, 


1 the services of Roberto Li raduate from 


air photos; Dr. former member 


rural soci- 


The party plans to leave for Venezuela early in September 
after spending July and August working in Madison on a 
series of maps to be compiled before the actual field investi- 
gation. 


Sterling spent the spring recess in the Andes with Hill and 
Lizarralde, drawing a blueprint for extensive research to help 
solve agricultural, educational, and health problems in the 
region. He undertook that mission at the request of the 
Venezuelan Rural Welfare Council, sponsor of the project. 


The preliminary survey revealed serious deficiencies in 
certain parts of the area, including critical overpopulation 
in proportion to resources, destructive systems of farming 


which are rapidly destroying the fertility of the soil, and 
standards of living deteriorating with population growth and 
cumulative misuse of soil and other assets, Sterling reports. 


definite assets 
of the Andean regions which could be preserved or even ex- 
panded with proper treatment,” Sterling adds. “Assets include 
lation, occasional farms which can serve as 
yund farm management, and large under-devel- 
with better means of 


“The survey revealed, on the other hand, 


a vigorous popu 
models of 
oped, sparsely populated areas 


which 
access and encouragement could support denser populations 
at higher standards of living. 

“We believe that with certain changes in population dis- 


tribution, living habits and methods of ource utilization, 


this complex region may be able not only to provide a better 
ind future population, but to con- 


the national economy,” Sterling 


livelihood for its present a 
tribute more positively to 
says 

The field 


the following stages 


research has been tentati vely 


according to Sterling: 


broken down into 


September 15-October 7, introductory field reconnaissance 
study of the entire Andean area by the combined team of 
North and South American 

October 7-November 1, 
tire team in a sample sub-region to test 

November 1-May 1, 1953, 

ral 


unlike problem 


specialists. 

experimental research by the en 
field methods. 

field work in one 
areas of the An 


systematic 

after another of the seve 

dean region. 
May 1-June 30 


clude description 


, preparation of a final joint report, to in 
and interpretation of the principal problems 
of the region by means of text, maps, charts, and statistical 


tables; and specific recommendations for remedial action. 


Community Research Associates, Inc., will receive $550,000 
from The Grant Foundation with whi 


aid the community control of health and 


ch to continue basic 
cientific research to 
welfare problems. 
The grant will set in motion a five-year plan to work out 
scientific patterns for effective procedures to prevent and con- 
trol the health 
American citizens, 
and voluntary 


and welfare problems which disable many 
at a cost of some 13 billion dollars annually 


to tax-supported social organizations. 


This is the second grant made by The Grant Foundation 
to Community Associates. The first, made four 
years ago, was used by Bradley Buell and associates to under- 


Research 


write a broad research project which included a pilot study 
of social conditions in St. Paul, Minnesota. This project re- 


ntal 
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among other facts, that about six percent of the 
lies requiring health and welfare services were absorbing 


available services. It also pointed 


i family-focussed attack on the 
ies “dependent” and affect the 


»f the whole community. 


Results of the pilot study and wide acceptance of Mr. 


2 } ] } whiec Plannina tar 
Buell’s 00K On the subject Community Pl ining for Human 
Services, plus the quality of the statt of experts which Mr. 
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In addition to the above the following lecturers give these 


Dr. Earl H. Morris of Carnegie Institution, Basket- 
Maker-Pueblo archaeology ; 

Dr. Frederic H. Douglas of Denver Art Museum, North 
American Indian Material Culture; 

H. M. Wormington of Denver Natural History Museum, 


Southwest Prehistory ; 


Dr. Mehdi M: 
Denver Extensior 


he University of Colorado 


rision, Humanistic Culture of Iran. 


steen of t 


rot 
> 


nly u m offers through the Extension Division 
. . ‘ 
evening course entitled C olorado Archaeolos VY. 
acuity members ot otne departments give courses which 
: 
1 be take for anthropology credit as follows: 
A x - 
Edward ~iology, World 
t B ( re 
rn + ( P \ 
tin Anthro 
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l 1 the librarian, Dr. Euge H 
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\ epre University on t RAF corporat 
T } + 
In ce \ the Chemistry Department and Iso 
t j O1 pl a being vigorously pushe I tn 


Bob Lister has received a Wenner-Gren Foundation grant 
ntinue his arcl il research in northwestern 
Mexico. Dr. Hugo G. Director of the University 


irc 
( 
Museum, also has a Wenner-Gren Foundation grant for th 


1aeolog 


Rode 


1¢ 


study of “biology” of Mimbres pottery designs. 


Dr. Charles H. Lange, of the University of Texas, is teac 
ing at Colorado for the Summer, 1952. 
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Reviews of the Literature 


Some Recent Books 
Rural Cuba, by Lowry Nelson, 
Press, 1950, pp. 285, $3.50. 

This book is one of four which resulted from the joint 
efforts of the United States Departments of State and Agri- 
culture to make available dependable information on the 
rural life of separate countries in Latin America. It is shorter 
than the comparable volumes by T. Lynn Smith on Brazil, 
and Nathan Whetten on Mexico, and longer than Olen 
Leonard’s book on Bolivia. Nelson’s volume has the 
tage of being based upon census materials which are com- 
parable to those of the United States, the censuses having been 
“taken either directly by the United States authorities or 
under the technical supervision of United States personnel.” 
(p. 28). It has a further advantage of being based upon 11 
local community surveys made under the direction of the 
author in cooperation with the Cuban Ministry of Agricul- 
y In this latter 
the study parallels Leonard’s three studies. 

The first chapter entitled ‘Rich Land 


a theme for the book which may deceive the reader. Its 


University of Minnesota 


advan- 


ture in the different types of farming areas. 


respect 


-Poor People’’ sets 


] 
travelogue style and content, according to this reviewer’s judg- 


] Pe 


ment, detracts from the otherwise objective and scientific 
treatise 
and survey materials used so 


e of case materials 


In addition to the census 
effectively by the author, good use is mad 
of various agricultural enterprises visited. The book contains 
an extensive bibliography and a useful glossary of terms. 
relies heavily on history in his description of 


Cuba. Again and again, the influence of 


The author 1 
life and work in 
Spanish feudalism on C * in culture is emphasized. Differing 
from Brazil, Mexico, the Andean countries, and Central 
America, most Indians were ig seagate d after the Spanish 
had been in contact ane hem for little more than a genera- 


> rural ho 


tices seem to be about the only influence of the Indian on 


tion. Th use and a few primitive agricultural prac- 
Cuban culture. 

Negroes, most of whose ancestors were slaves on the Island, 
contributed greatly to Cuban culture and in population out- 
numbered the whites from 1790 to 1860. With a slave origin 
it is not surprising that although “there is a distribution of 
colored workers among all the occupations, it is clear that 
they are predominately the ‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’ ’’ and leaders in the labor movement and Communist 
party. “The Negro and white mingle to only a limited extent. 
activities 


Usually the visiting pattern and such other social 


as exist are exclusively white or Negro. The mulatto 
functions as a go-between for the two races... .”’ (p. 170) 
However, there is no rigid color line, and the census for 1943 
gave as white 74.4 percent, as Negroes 9.7 percent, and 
mixed 15.6 percent, leaving 0.4 percent of the population 
classified as yellow. 

The fertility ratio (ratio of children under five years to 
women of child bearing age) indicate that the fertility of the 
population is declining. However, the 1943 ratio of 549 for 


Cuba, as compared with the 1940 ratio of the United States, 
indicates that improved health conditions may increase popu- 
lation pressure as it did in Puerto Rico. However, the present 
population of 110 per square mile in Cuba is relatively low 
compared with that of Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Barbados, and 
the Republic of Haiti. Infant mortality in Cuba in 1936 was 
about 80 per 1,000 births as compared with 40 for the 
United States. ‘The mixed populuation is increasing more 
rapidly than the pure Negro in Cuba, but whites who pre- 
dominate in rural areas are more than holding their own. 

Aacording to the author, Cuban society is divided into the 
upper and lower class 
In this 
features from Spanish feudal society, we have the upper class 


*s, each of which has three subdivisions. 
society of no middle class which derives its main 
“Work with their heads or do 
not work at all,” and the lower class people who “work 
with their hands.” (p. 159.) Although 46 percent of the 


population was classified as rural in 1943, “th 


people who hire servants and 


1 e upper-class 

people all, or practically all, live in the cities.” (p. 182). 
‘The most important criterion of rural class position is 
seat ‘ relationship to the land.” (p. 163). The 
tenure and status of owners is, for the 
m. It is interesting 
ce 70 percent of 
ically devoted to sugar 


ock and coffee. Seventy percent of the 


relation- 
ship between 
most part, determined by the size of the fat 
cent of the 


erations ar 


“oO 
to note that © per 


the land.’ Large o 
cane, tobacco, lives I 
operators have less than 63 acres and operate only 11 percent 
of the land. Their holdings average only 22 acres. +S, tae 
the small family farm, because of its prev: lene se, even though 
mall part of the land of Cuba, is the pace 
Cuba differs from most other areas of 


Spanish settlements in Latin America with the exception of 


Puerto Rico, Costa Rica, parts of Colombia, Brazil and Chile 


containing only a s 
setter. In this respec 


)f the three main patterns of occupancy of land—the farm 
line village, and dispersed farmsteads—the latter 
ich is common in most « : the United States, Canada and 
parts of South America is t ng one in Cuba. The 


ge, the 


( 
villas 


te 
gine 
> prevaili 
found in 


batey is the nearest approach to a farm village to be 
Cuba, a dwelling-place for laborers, whether industrial 


agricultural, and usually in connection with a sugar planta- 
rade centers at which the neighborhoods trade, 


batey, line villages or the 


tion. Cuban t 

whether of dispersed farmsteads, 
few farm villages, contain most of the merchants, professional 
and other tradesmen or workers engaged 
This is as it is in the United 
and other countries where farm fami 


people, wholesalers 
in non-agricultural pursuits. 
States, Canada, 
lies live on separate farn 
After the succes 

importance of Cuba as an exporter of sugar and tobacco grew 


The large communal livestock ranches, 


Brazil 
steads. 


sful uprising of slaves in Haiti in 1789, the 


by leaps and bounds. 
many of which were laid out in circular form, furnished much 
land for the development of the sugar latifundia owned in 
large part by foreign capital. Cuba’s agriculture is so domi- 
nated by sugar cane that the average annual sugar production 
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sely related until World 
uncertain. 
safra, the 


lation were very c 


‘re are references to 


| 
Develo 


executive and how he operates, his essential requirements as 
to ability, and how he may be trained. It is based on a sur- 
vey of the policies, programs, and informal practices of many 
manufacturing companies. A brief resume of chapter headings 
indicates the scope of the work. These are: “The Require- 
ments of Executive Positions,” “Appraisal and Inventory,” 
“Psychological Tests,” ‘““Approaches for Growth and Devel- 
“Coaching,” “Getting Coaches to Coach,” ‘“Ad- 


ions.” The book is a useful guide to what is being 

area of executive training. Professor Mace at- 
valuate the various programs reported in this study. 
»y doing in a coaching situation is 
ted out that administration itself is 


ment, by Willard E. Parker and Robert W. Kleemeier, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1951, pp. vii and 


4 

Like so many books in this field, Human Relations in 
Supervision is a general discussion of management problems 
in te1 of hu ions, based on some psychologica 

som cit | literature, in what may seem to 

ly te somewhat overs! ed manner. Unlike many 
books in the field, however, it does present some case material, 


In the first chapter the human relations policies of such com- 


panies ; ctric, W. A. Schaefer Pen Co., Mc- 
Cormick and Co. are briefly described. Various points made 


throughout the book are illustrated by case material. Selection 
training are briefly discussed, as are job analysis, rating, 


quired of supervisors. The importance 


I nit 
the supervisor of listening and observing is stressed, and 
ways in which |] nan ily the things he sees and hears are 
suggested. An appendix contains several case studies in some 
Chis is the kind of book that could be useful in a human 
relations training program. It is also of some interest to those 
tl rea of human relations, as it is a 
example of how the products of such research are 
of what kind of things being talked about in the 
( tt I into the world of appli- 
cat rom this ] vi t woul 
O1 well kno yuld 


Principles of Human Relations: Applications to Manage- 
ment, by Norman R. F. Maier, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


New York, 1952, pp. ix and 474, $6.00. 


While this book is apparently intended primarily as a text 


in human relations, it presents under one cover a summary 


nt work being done in the areas of role-playing, human 


training, group decision procedures, problem-solving 


onferences, non-directive counseling, and so on. The authors 
do not attempt to present a particular program for training, 
they describe in some detail a series of methods which 
have been used successfully in training programs and in 

supervisory problems in human relations. Abundant case 
material is presented to illustrate the various techniques 


described —Cuar_eEs F. Harpino, III 
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7 
and the total popu is lo 
War II, when the market for sv 
Throughout the book the 
cane harvest, the period that brings all of Cuba into its high- 
est pitch of activity.” (p. 58). The nature and influence of 
the recent legislation aimed at protecting the small holder 
and laborer is described. 
As the author describes Cuba, it resembles most other Latin 
American countries in the relative frequency of graft and Mmunistration ot Development Programs, Summaries and 
nepotism in government; the centralized government is ONCLUSIOI 
dominated by institutions of Spanish origin, there is a lack of done in th 
local autonomy and responsibility for schools, roads, and other tempts toe 
services; the masses live in extreme poverty; the middle cla: he value 
} 
tc weal: moct th mile have eanitary an he Ith stressed. | 
faciliti and practices: concentration of land and wealth i actually a matter of good coaching. 
the hands of the few: the family is of extreme importanc 
n both rural and urban areas; a relatively large proport Human Relations in Supervision: Leadership in Manage- 
fourth in 1931): and land division is based more upon 
and bounds than on rectangular surveys, making land dispute 
nominally Ror Catholic, the Catholic Church is of rel 
tive little importar and “plays only a minor role amor 
farm peop] p. 174). Literacy is relatively hi (71 pe 
vears of ; ir 1943 and preval 
“the fullest freedom of expression and criticism of govern- | [ia 
thor t t evider that is an emerging « 
T 
Book Note 
Fore Trainin a Growing Ente? ise, { A. Zale Z 
nik, Harvard University Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration, Boston, 1951, pp. xv and 232, $3.50. 
Prof r Zaleznik has provided us wit detailed ca 
tudy: the s of Tony and hi reer in a large industrial 
wit iD ] reference t rel +} 
of analvsi terpretation of the n srecent 
that will m: of use and appeal to persons in many varied 
fie , provi they have son nterest in human relati 
aut and where many books are compendiums of rules of recent {EE 
refreshi find a book that sticks so closely to facts and 
permits them to for themselve 
The Growth WHEE nent of Executives, by Myles L. 
IVi ac Harvard University Graduate School of Busine Ad 
ministration, Boston, 1950, pp. x and 200, $3.25. 
This be an attempt to define 1 functions of th CCS 
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